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office, and State. 


HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. : 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFAOTUBER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Catalogues | 


Part 1.—Mathematica! Lnstruments (160 pp 


“ i. ical Instruments and M (144 pp. 
“ ic Lanterns and Slides (112 
We and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12 994 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK ef New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, 830, up. New PIANO $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, 
ments sold on Small Menthly Payments. ‘Also, 
te Let, and Rent Applied if Parchased. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealcrs, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


AIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ii.) 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAC atom, > 
paired in every part of the World. 


6 E 7 UINE + 
Sexo ror CSTIMATE 
_ B. .M<CLE ES 
= 
PHILADELPHIA 


both 
Full illustrated orice- fish, on 24 tf 1 
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8 for our Grand Premium List if wish to 


make vacation a profitable 
BE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTING 


work all summer will do well to correspond 
Progress of Science.” 


editor of “ 
235 Wavrhingten Street, Boston. 
SALARY after a successful trial. 321 


GENT ) WANTE for the Summer to 

sell the poem of 

“ MOTHERHOOD,’ the volume of poems 

entitled ny BREAT H OF THE FIELD AND 

SHORE.” A commission of 40 per cent. on retail 

sales is offered, — all expenses —— the t. 
onbes Address MRS. L. P. HOPKIN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Catalogue on on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSIOAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
 Sanee Beams, Weights and Measures. (Old Appa- 
Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine M Work made to order. 
: Prof. St. Jonn, Normal School, Albany. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aad Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinsinnati, O. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SOHOOL FURNITURE 
And SEITEES 
KINDERGARTEN 
& OHAIRS, 
INK-W &c., 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. Address 

N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


322 21 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 18e0w 


Everywhere known and prized rl 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


a Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


[KK EUFFEL & ESSER, 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Mard Rabber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &., &c. Scientific Models 


127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


for Technical Schools. 
315 zz 


alogue, 25c. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


ma J, H. BHRGE 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


Bureau of 


BOSTON, 


and for teachers, apply to 


THE NEW.- 


Is now supplying Colleges and Professional Schools with Professors and Tutors; Academies 
and Seminaries with Instsuctors in all departments; High Schools, Grammar Schools. and 
Public Schools of every grade with competent Principals or Teachers. The right place for the 
right Teacher, and the right Teacher for the right place. For forms of application to the Bureau 
ORCUTT, Mavager, 16 Hawley Boston. 


ENGLAND 
Education, 


MASS., 


Now Bedford, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Best History Civili War. 
for arated, 


Agents are reaping a harvest. 
Address The Coburn @ Newman 
Ce., Metropolitan Bleck, 


Camden, N. J. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
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For Mitchell’s Atlas of sthe World. 
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WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
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SILK BANNER and Gold. 
J. & R, LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


r circular and price-list 
for ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


Illustrating “‘DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


CEPHALINE. 


° This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
than 100 New-Englan ysicians 
NERVI F000 It is an immediate, permanent, and 
PEREGO infallible cure for Sick, Nervous, and 
7 BY. Billious Headaches, E ileptic Fits, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 
and all Nervous rders. Is an 
anequaicd Tonic for the whole system; renews 
and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts last- 
img vital ferce. It should be at hand in every house- 
ho Urge your druggist to get it, or we will mail it, 


tpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cts. per box; 6 boxes, 
postpa Send for Authentic Proofs. 


me F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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?KIDNEY-WORT: 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease,and the 


Q« 


TRADE 


system, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household as @ 
E. 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
TION, PILES and all 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one package of which makes 6 quarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. It acts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 62.09 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop 8, © 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURL INATON, vT. 


THEY WILL BE BY US 
POSTPAID. Addresé this Office. 


-KIDNEY-WORT_ 
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TRUTH STRONGER THAN STEEL. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


Strong arms are powerless to strike down the thought 
By which the stars burn and the worlds are wrought,— 
‘Let there be light!”’ The same Almighty Wor 
Stirs the black deeps of human wrong, that stirred 
The gulfs of darkness, and with power the same 
To flood our lives with unconsuming flame, 
_ To sweep the chords of harmony till man 
Sings with the stars that sang when earth began. 


No steel can reach the vital core of Truth, 

And ages leave her in eternal youth; 

Around her banner all poten move, 

And fight the battles of redeeming Love: 

For Truth is mighty in her boundless field, 

And trust in God is more than sword and shield. 


When Israel, bowed beneath an alien yoke, 

Rose, and sublime her shameful bondage broke, 
Led by the soul of Deborah and the son 

Of Abinoam, spear and shield was none 

Among their thousands,—then the Morning Stars 
Fought against Sisera; o’er his iron cars 

The river Kishon, swelling from its banks, 

Swept them away with all their sounding ranks. 
So when the Assyrian, like a winter’s flood 

Rolled down in terrors, swoll’n with spoil and blood, 
Jehovah’s wrath breathed on them but one breath, 
And all that living flood stood still in death! 


But if no vengeance hurtle from the sky, 

No chartered earthquake reel in terror by, 

Shall any dare to trample, iron-heeled, 

On the thick bosses of Jehovah’s shield ? 

And safe from human law, unscathed presume 
To wrest her balance from the hand of Doom ? 
God lives! and reigns, supreme in earth as heaven, 
He rides the storm and hurls the flashing levin, 
Plants peace perennial in the heart of love, 
Sends there the vulture, here the mystic Dove. 
Eternal Justice looks with sleepless eyes, 

And her hand smites the refuges of lies: 

While the wine glows in Babeil’s bannered hall, 
The red hand-writing burns upon the wall! 


No wrong is safe, no right without defence; 

For all things bide the law of recompense. 

Now, as forever, to the true and just, 

Who serve the Highest with unwavering trust, 

He makes the Wind his angel, and the Fire 

His swift-winged ministers! The rocks conspire; 
Mountains and rivers, and waves that lash the coast, 
Are leagued against Oppression’s alien host; 

The sun sheds courage warmer than its light,. « 
For truth the high stars in their courses fight; 

And He who marshals on our midnight arch 

Their burning sabaoth in eternal march, 

Made them the glowing vanguard of his line, 

Power’s fiery script, and victory’s golden sign! 

All chainless things are allies of the free; 

The strong lend strength, the pure give purity; 
Commissioned angels breathe unconscious cheer, 

And side by side the immortal dead are here; 

Man’s vervid Thought, and Heart of many woes, 
Crown with undying Jove the wrestler with man’s foes! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


In roe teacher should study to 
make the recitation a pleasure. The examination should 
be one that renders the pupil happier, brighter, and 
sends through him feelings of strength. He should not 
talk too much himself, but question and lead his pupils 
to talk, thus teaching them to think, inquire, and rea- 
son. The talking should be mainly on the scholar’s 


part. The teacher should, like the chairman of a meet- 
ing, keep the others in order so that the business will 
be transacted. If this is properly done, the pupil rises 
refreshed. His mind has collided with another mind; 
there has been attention, there has been reasoning, there 
has been expression.— Ez. 


AUTHORITY oF PrincipALs.—“ How far does the 
authority and supervision of a principal in graded schools 
extend?” This is a question hard to answer, as it 
varies greatly in different schools. A principal’s su- 
, Pervision of a graded school should extend to all its de- 
partments and classes. All general regulation in the 
school-room and on the school-ground should emanate 
from him. His power in matters of discipline and 


in all the rooms and departments as in his own room. 
On this point there should be no doubt or question, 
and his supervision should extend to classification, 
subjects of study, modes of teaching and discipline, 
and the whole policy of the school taken asaunit. His 
spirit should animate, control, and direct the whole or- 
ganization. He should be made responsible for the 


success or failure of the school, and by no reason should 
he endeavor to shuffle this responsibility, or any part of 
it,on his assistant. He, therefore, should be clothed 
with sufficient power to enforce his policy as far as it 
meets the approval of the board under which he acts.— 
Prof. F. Young. 


THOROUGHNESS.—Learning the book is not thor- 
oughness. Learning infinite details is not thoroughness. 
We mean by thoroughness the mastering of principles 
and their “ application.” The demon of so-called 
“thoroughness ” does untold mischief. It leads to bur- 
dening the mind of the learner with a mass of useless 
details. In its name the child-mind is crammed with 
abstractions. This principle needs to be carefully con- 


sidered. A pupil who has mastered the principles of 
arithmetic, and who can readily apply them, is thorough, 
though he may not have worked one-tenth of the exam- 
ples, and may nof be able to recite a single rule verba- 
tim.—Penn. School Journal. 


A Goop Merrsop.—A school superintendent was 
asked how he managed to advance his pupils in all their 
studies so much more rapidly than his predecessor had 
done. His reply is worthy of special note: 

“T make it a point to bring them along as rapidly as 
possible in reading. Inthe primary grades I give more 
time to this exercise than is customary in other schools, 
and I persuade or entice the pupils of the higher grades 
to read books, newspapers, magazines, anything whole- 
some that will give them practice, and at the same time 
instruct them. Every day we spend from fifteen to 
twenty minutes asking and answering questions about 
what we have read. To excite curiosity, we post the 
most important caption-lines from the columns of the 
newspapers. The next morning nearly every one of 
the older scholars is prepared to give particulars on the 
subjects of the previous day’s bulletins. If I can get 
our scholars to read, it is easy to induce them to study. 
By as much as they become more expert in reading, so 
much is the labor of pursuing their other studies re- 
duced, and their enjoyments heightened.” —Jnter-Ocean 
(Chicago). 

Wuar 1s Stupy ?—Few students know what study 
is, or how to study. When the lesson of study is once 
learned, the person who has learned it says it is the great- 
est and best lesson of his life. Study is work. It is the 
bending of all the energies of the mind upona subject. It 
is wrapped attention for the purpose of definite results. 
It is the effort to understand a subject, clear up a point, 
find a solution, produce an argument, solve a problem, 
master a difficulty. Study for the time being forgets 
self, and everything but the question before the mind. 
It is intense mental effort. It is agony. One hour of 
real study is of more true value for the purpose of men- 
tal growth than weeks of listless poring over books.— 
Prof. J. A. Cooper. 

SECTARIANISM IN THE SeHoous. — A good deal of 
printer’s ink is being used over the case of a Roman 
Catholic school-teacher who has lost her place in an Es- 
sex County school on account of her religious views. 
The Pilot (Boston) is greatly exercised over a Congre- 
gational minister who is said to have influenced the 
pupils to leave her school, and to have recommended 
her to teach in a village where there are more Roman- 


ists. The Pilot adds: 


classification, as well as instruction, should be the same! “If Massachusetts says te-day that it is right and 


just to dismiss a teacher from the public schools because 
of her faith, let Massachusetts hold her tongue when 
the citizens of the same faith insist upon having schools 
of their own, which shall not be subject to the dictation 
of any bigoted intruder.” 

We have never heard that anybody objected to Rom- 
anists having separate schools if they do not desire 
public money to support them. While we do not be- 
lieve in making one’s religious belief a test for the office 
of teacher or that of member of Parliament, it is as nat- 
ural for Protestants to prefer a Protestant teacher as it 
is for Romanists to prefer a Romanist, as they invari- 
ably ‘do. They should not object, in others, to what 
they claim for themselves.— The Congregationalist. 


AT ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Am. Institute of Instruction. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
Jury 5, 6, 7, anv 8. 


Large Attendance---Able Papers and 
Addresses---A Financial Success. 


FIRST DAY — Tugspay, Juty 5. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction met in the First Congregational Church at St. 
Albans, Vt. The Institute was called to order by the pres- 
ident, William A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. Music was 
furnished by the choir of the church, which rendered several 
selections with fine effect, accompanied by the organ, presided 
over by Prof. Frank Smith, of St. Albans, 

After singing, the president introduced M. H. Buckham, 
LL.D., president of the University of Vermont, who gave 
interesting and scholarly lecture on the . 


Choice and Use of Books, 


Miss Edgeworth tells a story of two Esquimaux whose com- 
ments on the city of London, after they had been taken through 
the streets for the first time, were, ‘‘ Too much smoke, too much 
noise, too much houses, too much men, too much everything.” 
So one whose reading has been confined to his single news- 
paper, when introduced to a great library, is apt to feel, if not 
to say, ‘‘too many books, too many magazines, too many 
newspapers, too much everything.’’ But it is the literary en- 
terprise of the world that has made the abundance of books, 
as it is the commercial enterprise of the world that made Lon- 
don what it is; and the man who secludes himself from books 
and periodicals in good variety cuts himself off from the civil- 


ization of the times. It is true that the man of one book is a 
wer, but it is only half of the truth. While each man should 


ave some one subject which he masters thoroughly, if he . 


would not be narrowed down to a specialist he must also read 
many books. The man who reads, liberalizes his mind, en- 
larges the world in which he lives, and makes himself a more 
agreeable and valuable man to the community. 

Let each man have his favorite line of reading and ‘“lux- 
uriantly indulge it,’’ as Burns says, but let him also have sev- 
eral lines of reading. If, for instance, he reads no poetry, bis 
life will be apt to become too hard and practical. The man 
who finds nothing to touch him in Burns’ ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”’ lacks something that is essential to a trueman. The 
man who reads no history lives within the narrow limits of 
the present. It is well to be familiar with a few books, but to 
be acquainted with many. The great bocks are comparatively 
few in number; so that a diligent reader can become tolerably 
familiar with them. No better service could be rendered to 
literature than the compilation of a select library of the books 
of power. It would be interesting to see Dr. Johnson’s list of 
truly great books, or DeQuincy’s, or Lord Macaulay’s. Mr. 
Emerson has given us a choice list in an essay on books; but 
he almost spoils all for the common reader by including some 
books which only a Concord philosopher would think of read- 
ing, or could understand. Carlyle attempted something of the 
same sort, in an address to the students of Edinburg; but, as 
usual, he emitted more splutteration than wisdom. 

The lecturer then proceeded to give a list of books for = 
lish readers, which would be found in all lists. Premising wi 
regard to translation, that while works of history and science 
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can be adequately translated, a, other book suffers im- 
measurably by translation, and that Homer, Dante, and Goethe 
still remain untranslated after all the attempts at translation 
of them, he began his list with poetry, and poetry with Homer, 
mentioning Pope’s translation as the best known and most 
readable, though called by scholars the least faithful to the 
original. Next, he would place a volume of representative 
plays of the Greek tragedians,— Aschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, — in which is given a record of an epoch of human 
thought of profoundest interest, when the human soul, with- 
out the aid of a revelation, was asking about fate, fore-knowl- 
edge, and free-will. 

President Buckham next named Virgil, with a choice among 
several translations; then Horace, bg wae of all society poets, 
some of whose odes in Cowper’s and Dryden’s translations are 
as good as the original; then 1300 years later comes Dante, 
whose Divine Comedy is accounted one of the four great epics, 
the other three being the Iliad, neid, and Paradise Lost. 
Then, coming down to English poets, he named Chaucer, em- 
bodying the coarseness, tenderness, broad and kindly humor, 
and sense of beauty of the English nature, by reading of whom 
we may discover that since his time we have lost the freedom 
of nature, and have not yet reached the freedom of culture in 
our social intercourse; then Spenser’s Faery Queen, which 
finds a chord of romantic sentiment in every true man and 
woman; then Shakespeare and Milton. In these we have nine 
= world poets. miting the list of great poets to ten, 

ere would be some strife for the tenth place. The lecturer 
pronounced for Burns or Wordsworth, and not wishing to 
spare either of them, would make his tenth volume up of the 
best things of both. 

Passing over what he had written upon history, the lecturer 
said he would merely mention Gibbon, Hume, Hallam, Rob- 
ertson, and Macaulay, as among the best in the list of about 
twenty volumes. The list includes no American history, not 
because one is not to read the history of his own country,— 
he should know it better than that of any other,—but because 
our great historians have written European history, and among 
the world’s great books is no book of American history. The 
best history of our civil war is by a Frenchman. The great 
histories of America are in the future, though Bancroft’s, if 
ever finished, will be a monument of learning and ability. 


Biography, the lecturer considered to be less appreciated by 
general readers than it deserves to be. Only three per cent. of 
the reading from the Fletcher library, Burlington, last year, 
was biography. Plutarch’s Lives and Boswell's Johnson head 
the list of biographies. It is a bad sign that Plutarch is not 
read by boys. Bosweil’s Johnson is one of the greatest literary 
treats. Among other excellent biographies are, Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, Scott’s Lives of Dryden and Swift, Lock- 
hardt’s Scott, Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, Irv- 
ing’s Columbus, Marshall's Washington, Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, and Wirt’s Patrick Henry. 

In voyages and travels, Hackluyt and Purchas should be 
read only in the old quarto, worm-eaten page. Modern ex- 
plorers have so superseded Captain Cook, Lord Anson, Bruce’s 
travels, and Marco Polo, that these yreat travelers must be 
jaid on the top-shelf, and give place to Parry and Sir John 
Franklin, Baker, Speke, and Livingstone. 

Among readable ks of science may be included the works 
of Tyndall and Forbes on the Alpine Glaciers, Darwin and 
Mivart on Species, Brewster and Proctor on Astronomy. 
po seat Earth and Man, and George P. Marsh’s Man and 

ature. 

Of essayists, Montaigne, Bacon, and Addison must be in- 
cluded. Not to be able to read and admire the Spectator 
marks a kind of mental vulgarity. If but one volume of Eng- 
lish essays should be selected, the verdict of the English-read- 
ing world would be for Lamb’s Essays of Elia. literary 
essayists, the chief are Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Cariyle, Macau- 
lay, Christopher North, and James Russell Lowell, at once 
the most profound of critics and most genial of writers. 


Coming to fiction, President Buckham said that those who 
condemn it indiscriminately must condemn sop, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,—in the opinion of many scholars the book of Job,— 
and certainly the Parables of our Lord. There may be more 
truth in fiction than in fact. There is more that is valuable 
for a young person in Robinson Crusoe than in the facts of the 
life of Selkirk. But the kind of fiction must be such as to in- 
duce no weakening of the mental fibre or injury to the moral 
nature. The fiction of the middle ages helped on the Reform- 
ation, and Mr. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin gave an immense 
impulse to the anti-slavery movement. Fiction as an auxiliary 
to history, as the expounder of hard problems in time and 
eternity to those who have to reach their higher ideas through 
incarnations, as an embellisher of life, deserves an honorable 
place in the library. But it must be good, not bad fiction, and 
the reading of it should not be out of proportion to other read- 
ing. Among fictions, the lecturer named first Don Quizote, 
with which Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away; then 
Gil Blas; then the Vicar of Wakefield, most improbable of 
stories, and most charming of the booksof thecentury. Clar- 
issa Harlowe is an admitted work of genius. Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and Swift must be rejected for their coarseness. Of 
Scott’s novels, whose influence, as a whole, he regarded as 
nearer a religious one than the ordinary Sunday-school novel, 
he would recommend Ivanhoe and The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
Of Dickens, he said that there could never be any such human 
nature as he depicts, save to odd and bizarre specimens. His 
grotesque is more nearly natural than his pathos, which is not 

nuine. Thackeray was a man of finer make, and his Colonel 

ewcombe is the most perfect gentleman in literature. Van- 
ity Fair is among the great novels 


After many changes, with leave to alter at will, President 
Buckham said be would give, as a list of the best English nov- 
els, Robinson Crusoe, the Vicar of Wakefield; one of Jane 
Austin’s, — Pride and Prejudice, or Sense and Sensibility ; 
Seott’s Ivanhoe, and Heart of Mid-Lothian; Vanity Fair, 
David Copperfield, Jane Eyre, Romola, and The Scarlet Letter. 
For Sunday reading there are works of the highest literary 
merit, combined with the finest devotional spirit, such as 
George Herbert’s and Wordseworth’s try, Stanley’s Sinai 
and Palestine, Lamartine’s Travels, Chateaubriand’s Essays 
on the Genius of Christianity, and the works of Jeremy Taylor. 

One who has carefully read the great works mentioned may 
consider himself well instructed in literature. But no reader 
would think of confining himself to the great writers, but 
should give attention to those more nearly on our own level. 


F okay xe er with a healthy appetite requires a new book every 
ew days. 

The fectiived concluded with a few practical su ons on 
the moral side of the question, condemning all books, however 
attractive or ably written they may be, which tend to blunt 
the moral sense, lessen reverence for what is true and sacred, 
and obstruct the best development of the moral nature. 


Readings — Adjournment. 

The second exercise of the evening was readings by Prof. 
8S. S. Bloch, of Boston, who read ‘‘The Painter of Seville” 
and ‘‘Jud Brownings’s Account of Rubenstein’s Playing.” 
Professor Bloch read with a voice magnetic in power and rich 
in quality. His interpretations of the dramatic, pathetic, and 
humorous were highly enjoyed by the large and critical au- 
dience. 

After several announcements by the president, the Institute 
adjourned to meet at 9.30 a.m., in the hall of the High-School 
building, on Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 9.30 by President Mowry. 
The devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Van Norden, of St. Albans. 

The following committees were announced by the president: 


On Nominations: D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts; J. Milton 
Hall, Rhode Island; F F. Barrows, Connecticut; 8S. W. Mason, 
Massachusetts; S W. Landon, Vermont; M. C, Fernald, Maine; 
E. R. Ruggles, New Hampsbire. 

On Resolutions: T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island; W. L. P. 
Boardman, Massachusetts; C. C. Boynton, Vermont; A. G. 
Boyden, Massacbusetts; Miss J. E. Hodgdon, New Hamp- 
shire; D. N. Camp, Connecticut; C. C. Rounds, Maine. 

On Necrology : Charles Northend, Connecticut ; Judah 
Dana, Vermont; Elbridge Smith, Massachusetts ; Merrick 
Lyon, Rhode Island. 

On Educational Perivdicals: J. W. Patterson, New Hamp- 
shire; Justin Dartt, Vermont; J. W. Dickinson, Massachu- 
setts; J. C. Greenough, Rhode Island; A. Morse, Connecticut; 
A. E. Chase, Maine. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places: J.D. Bartley, Vermont; 
Mrs. R. A. Esten, Rhode Island; N. A. Calkins, New York; 
Ray G. Huling, Massachusetts. 

On Honorary Members: G. A. Walton, Massachusetts ; 
T. W. Bicknel!. Massachusetts; B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; 
A. W. Edson, Vermont; D. W. Hoyt, Rhode Island; W. J. 
Corthell, Maine. 


The Governor’s Address of Welcome. 


Governor Farnham, of Vermont, gave an address of welcome. 
He began by expressing his gratification that the soldiers in 
this great army of progress had made their annual encamp- 
ment in Vermont, and only regretted that they could not spend 
the whole year in its borders. But the joy of this gathering 
was deeply clouded by the sad event which prevented the at- 
tendance of the President of the United States, who had been 
struck down by the assassin’s bullet as he was leaving the Cap- 
itol to come to this place. Gov. Farnham then delivered a 


fine eulogy upon the character of President Garfield as a 
scholar, teacher, and statesamn, who at this hour is dearer to 
the hearts of the American people than any President ever 
was, except the martyred Lincoln; and he expressed the fer- 
vent hope that his life might be spared in order that he might 
fulfill the high expectations the people had of his greater use- 
fulness to the country. 

He welcomed the members of the National Teachers’ Insti- 
tute to the beautiful village of St. Albans, and hoped that 
their meetings would be both pleasant and profitable. Teach- 
ers, he said, should not forget that their work is that of edu- 
cating young minds of greatly-varying aptitudes and capacities, 
and they should endeavor as far as possible to adapt their in- 
struction to the conditions and necessities of individual schol- 
ars, 80 as not to discourage the dull while stimulating the 
brighter ones. His plea was for mediocrity. Systems should 
not be too rigid. Once, he said, he was a teacher full of the- 
ories; but now, since he had become a father, he was on the 
boys’ side. Grown men and women cannot work to advan- 
tage when the spirits are depressed and the health is suffering, 
and no one thinks of holding them under such circumstances 
up to the requirements of normal conditions. In like manner 
teachers should pay especial attention to the circumstances 
surrounding their pupils. Childhood is not always happy, and 
its apprehensions of failure should not be increased by too 
rigid requirements. Scholars should be taught as individuals, 
not as classes. Each one should be taught the best he can re- 
ceive. Instruction should be fitted to the child’s capacities 
without reference to, or comparison with, other children. 
This led the speaker to emphasize the advantages of small 
schools, where each pupil is near the instructor and more 
likely to have his individual wants attended to. Such schools 
show, as a result of this advantage, a larger proportion of 
capable men and women among their graduates than the larger 
ones. Originality and acquisitiveness should be encouraged, 
not repressed, to make al! scholars conform to normal methods. 
Above all, the desire to learn should be stimulated. The 
problem for the teacher to solve is, how to transfer to the 
school-room the same aptitude and enthusiasm that are dis- 

layed in the play-ground, and in solving this, something may 

xe learned from uncivilized races. Among these the child 
steps into the ranks of full-grown men thoroughly equipped 
for work, for he has Jearned practice and theory together. Civ- 
ilized man learns too much theoretically, and one fault of our 
schools is, that the scholar is not fully taught to do the work 
of maturer years Theory and practice should be so combined 
as to fit scholars for their full duties as citizens of the republic. 

In closing, Gov. Farnham again expressed his great regret at 

not meeting the President here, from whom al! expected to 


hear such noble and inspiring words. He was especially glad 
to welcome the teachers to this county of Freakile, whee be 


spent three years acs a teacher. The dreams and hopes of 
these years may not all have been realized, but they have col- 
ored all his life. He was glad, he said, to attend these meet- 
ings as a former teacher, and to contribute all in his power to 
their success. 

President Mowry responded to the Governor’s welcome in 
words of special fitness, thanking the citizens of Vermont for 


the hearty welcome extended by all. 
The President’s Annual Address. 


The president, Wm. A. Mowry, read his annual address,—of 
which the following is an abstract: 

The speaker began by describing what true education indi- 
cates. It is wider than the schools, deeper than the curricu- 
Hum of studies, and higher than childhood and youth. It in- 
cludes the school and the college, all the trades and industries ; 
the editor’s sanctum, and the historian’s study; the poet’s 
favorite glen, where genius most inspires and nature thrills; 
the artist’s studio; the monk’s cloister; the field of carnage; 
the mart of trade; the nation’s great highways upon the broad 
seas; the office of the statesman and the diplomatist; the plat- 
form of the orator; the pulpit of the preacher; — infancy, 
youth, manhood, and age, all alike belong to the realm of ed- 
ucation. Webster’s definition of education was quoted and 
dwelt upon. Such, then, is education. What are its relations 
to business ? How shall a system of education be so arranged, as 
best to prepare the young for the business of life ? Shall such 


system include or exclude the high school? What shall be 
the true course of studies in the high school, to produce the 
best results ? These are the questions which must engage our 
attention in this paper. 

This is the age of materialism. Tendencies are materialis- 
tic. Men obscure the distinctions between mind and matter. 
Our work is upon mind, The laws of mind and of matter 
were dwelt upon,—their similarity and dissimilarity. The old 
legend of King Solomon has it that when he was building the 
temple he gave a feast to his citizens. On asking each one his oc- 
cupation, he added the query ‘‘ And who makes your tools ?” 
each one responded, ‘‘ The blacksmith.’’ Finally the black- 
smith himself was asked, and when the question came, “‘ And 
who makes your tools ?” he replied, ‘I make my own tools,” 
The king pronounced him the ‘‘ master mechanic, since he 
makes his own tools.’’ 

Now when we apply this legend to the affairs of life, and 

ask who gives to the tradesman, the railroad man, the sea- 
man, the power to make marked improvement in the methods 
and means of his profession, we must go back to the old 
aphorism, ‘‘ The schoolmaster is abroad in the land.’’ The 
school-house, alias ‘‘ knowledge-box,”’ alias ‘‘ temples of sci- 
ence,” alias ‘‘ brain factory,’’ is seen upon every hillside and in 
every valley. 
The nature of education and the processes were treated at 
some length, tending to show that the true object of all school 
education should be to develop humanity,—to cause the mind 
to grow, to deepen, to broaden, and to place all these increased 
powers in the control of the man,—to give him a broader scope, 
a higher reach, a stronger grasp. 

The school should not teach a trade, but the principles 
which underlie all trades; not how to peg or sew a shoe, and 
thereby earn one’s daily bread; but being a shoemaker, how to 
do better work, and do it cheaper, not how to perform the 
labor of a farmer, but being a farmer to be a better farmer for 
having been at school. Above all, being a man, to be a wiser, 
amore useful, a more successful, and a better man; less like 
a demon, less like a brute,—more like an angel, more like God. 
The speaker next dwelt upon the methods of common-school 
education, and showed that by the ordinary process arithmetic 
was made the basis and the test of classification. This is to be 
deprecated. Language and its study should be the basis, 
rather than arithmetic or the mathematics. This division of 
the paper was elaborated at considerable length. 

The speaker next took up the ordinary high-school curricu- 
lum, showing that great improvement oe to be made in the 
ordinary course of high-school studies, e have not space to 
follow out this line of thought. In the high-school curriculum, 
should be introduced practical studies, such as the study of 
the Constitution of the United States, the balance of power 
between the States and the Nation, the duties of an American 
citizen, ete. 

Two things a good teacher must do: First, to balance prop- 
erly the severa] studies pursued, so that the training shall be 
full, complete, systematic. The fault of the age is the want of 
well-balanced minds. Would-be inventors are found who 
spend much valuable time and large sums of money upon an 
insane attempt to eh reas a result that any respectable scholar 
in mechanics or chemistry could have told them in five min- 
utes could never be obtained. Mathematicians are found who, 
though experts in their favorite studies, are, nevertheless, use- 
less in the world, for want of proper training and development 
of other faculies. 

In the second place, we should always remember that the 
book is only an aid, and that many things are to be taught 
which are not put down in the routine curriculum. To con- 
duct any kind of mercantile or manufacturing business suc- 
cessfully to-day, and for twenty-five years to come, will require 
a far greater ie of mind, a more liberal culture, a more 
generous scholarship than were wanted a generation ago. 

We live in a republic, and despotism is not possible in Amer- 
ica. But ina republic every man is equal before the law. It 
is necessary, then, to abolish caste. our boot-black to-day 
may be your lawyer to-morrow; and the rail-splitter, or the 
tanner, or the humble schoolmaster at twenty years of age, 
may become the chief magistrate of 50,000,000 of free people 
before he is sixty. 

Let, then, the processes of education goon. Let the young 
teachers of to-day strive to teach better than the elders now 
teach. Let the doors of the school-house, the ‘‘ brain factory,” 
be open to all the children, and the child once started on the 
career of learning, let him not find those doors ever closed 
against him, till, if he so elects, he shall have completed not 
only the course of study in the common English branches, but 
in the English high school, the scientific school, or the college. 


Thus be brought about the time when will be realized 
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on earth the two great principles alike of the highest human 
philosophy, and of our holy religion, — The Common Father- 
hood of God, and the Equal Brotherhood of Man. 


At the close of the president’s address a recess of five min- 
utes was taken. 


Supt. Patterson’s Paper: Political Education. 


Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL.D., Supt. of Public Instruction of 
the State of New Hampshire, gave an address on “ Political 


Education.”’ 

As early as the 15th century the right and duty of the State 
to educate the youth was acknowledged. In Holland this idea 
flourished. The colonial history of New York shows that 
schoolmasters were supported by public taxes. England pro- 


vided for the higher classes, but not for all until the present 
century, which was the reason why ban a a and Maryland had 
no public schools, instruction being mainly given in the family. 
The settlers of New England had imbibed ideas of free schools 
during their sojourn in Holland, but their political ideas also 
Jed them to prepare each citizen for his future political duties 
by public instruction to all,—the school, pee and college 
being made the corner-stone of the social and political institu- 
tions of the fathers. The system from them has spread to all 
the States, only lately to those which slavery formerly cursed. 
But circumstances of peers and war made the educational 
facilities at the close of the Revolution very scant, and a gene- 
ration had sprung up, strong and able but rough and dissolute. 
To this was due the instability of our political history in those 

ears. But a number of men came to the front, of extraordi- 
nary ability, who recognized that education must be the 
foundation of any republic. Washington, Hamilton, Adams, 
and Jefferson pressed upon the people the cause of popular 
education. By their efforts, lands were set aside in the North 
west Territory for the aid of schools and colleges. Since 
then, every man entitled to the name of statesman has been a 
friend of the public schools. Said Daniel Webster, “I have 
no conception of any means by which the popular republican 
institutions under which we live could possibly be preserved, 
if early information were not furnished to all by public law, in 
such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it.’’ 
mund Burke, referring to the colonists’ habit of study, said, 
“ This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dextrous, prompt 
in attack, ready in defense, full of resources. They augur mis- 
government at a distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny in 
every tainted breeze.”’ If we will preserve the spirit and sagacity 
of the fathers for the maintenance of the institutions which 
they founded, it must be by clinging to the intellectual pursuits 
which the English statesman discovered to be the sources of 
their character. Nations may rise in desperation against arbi- 
trary power, but none preserve liberty but those that have 
advanced to a clear apprehension of its nature, perils, and 
methods, as France and Mexico prove. 

Our national danger lies in the liability of a lapse of popular 
interest in diplomacy and domestic politics. Men of t talent 
will be sacrificed, and the astute and gifted ministers of rings 
will direct their agents to ply with relentless skill the devilish 
engineering of infernal acts to break down the manliness which 
will not bow at their altar. A free ple are safe from such 
dangers only when the majority are beyond deception. 

But there are now substantial reasons why the study of 
politics should be universal. Definite ideas of civil affairs im- 
part a stable type of national character. The ignorant have no 
clear idea of the genius of a republic ; they do not realize that 
those in power are apt to over-ride the organic law, and the only 
remedy is the study in our schools of the history and methods 
of our American liberty. Only a knowledge of the limitations 
me our government, can keep party strife within the bounds of 

aw. 

This education connects itself with the material development 
of the country. Legislative action largely controls agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. How the law touches the vari- 
ous interests of the lard, is a proper study forevery youth. In 
Rome, the boys were made to learn the law of the country, and 
the early study of the constitution is equally necessary with us. 
Waves of immigration, largely illiterate, roll in upon us, in- 
creasing the volume of passions which agitate 
our own assimilated millions. Thinking men are awakened 
to the danger, and therein lies a great promise of safety. 

We cannot allow any part of the population to grow up in 
ignorance of the real nature of republican institutions. All 
great questions must be finally decided, and to do this well 
they should know enough not to be deceived and duped by 
demagogues. Knowledge checks partizanship and creates per- 
sonal independence. 

Great interests are involved in maintaining our own splendid 
inheritance of institutions. Without education the people are 
likely to stumble and fail to discern between liberty and an- 
archy. Great poets and military geniuses do not help in self- 
government. The masses of the people are the only hope of 
the republic. It is the reproach of our schools that they do so 
little for the training of statesmen and patriots. Knowledge 
of the past cannot be a substitute for information relative to 
our own national structure. 

The right to govern does not rest in brute force. Disciplined 
intelligence avails more than numbers. When the majority 
lapse into ignorance, they can claim only the right to be gov- 
erned. Liberty is the offspring of civilization, and by allowing 
popular intelligence to subside we commit a crime against the 
pe of mankind. Mere literary and scientific knowledge 
Snot enough. When life and property hang on the decision 
of twelve men selected by chance, it is clear that popular in- 
telligence is the only private and public safeguard. Free gov- 
ernment holds up our nation, and yet parents treat it as one of 

© common blessings of heaven. We received it at the cost of 

lood. Do we owe no pledges to the unborn? Is it not the 
duty of the Nation to demand that measure of culture in the 
citizen which shall preserve our republican institutions ? 
he temple of our civic virtues is the schoolhouse, and in it 
should be taught all the questions which enter into national 
Prosperity and success. The record of social and political 


srowth is stained with blood, but prophetic of a better day 
when universal freedom shall be established upon a common 

ition of the rights of man and a common obedience to 
the dictates of justice. 


On motion of George A. Walton, a special committee to 


draft a resolution of sympathy with President Garfield and 
his family, was appointed, consisting of Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
LL.D., New Hampshire; Gov. Farnham, Vermont ; George 
A. Walton, Massachusetts. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met at the Congregational Church for the 
afternoon meeting, the High School Hall being altogether too 
small for the audience. This meeting surpassed any that pre- 
ceded it in the interest of the topics discussed, and in the way 
in which they were treated. For three long hours the closely- 
packed audience sat, without taking note of the time, to listen 
to the sharp, telling statistics and glowing word-pictures of 
C. C. Coffin, the fervid and powerful oratory of Dr. Curry, and 
the witty remarks which closed the exercises. Looking into 
the faces of that great assembly, not one showed the slightest 
weariness. It was a splendid audience, and the speakers were 
exceedingly effective. 


The Physical Geography of Our Continent. 

Promptly at 2.30 Charles Carleton Coffin, of Boston, was in- 
troduced, and spoke for over an hour on “‘ The Physical Geog- 
raphy of North America.”” The subject gives no idea of the 
lecture, which was a most graphic description of the wonderful 
resources of our country, and the mighty influence which it must 
exert in the future ages. Fortified by an immense array of sta- 
tistics of the most interesting description, with a large outline- 
map behind him, Mr. Coffin spoke without notes, always in- 
terestingly, and at times most eloquently. Said he: 

The history of our country, so far, leads us to expect that 
there is something still more magnificent for her. Let us ex- 
amine to find out if it is likely that she will become queen of 
the nations. Countries which have large coal-fields are most 


rosperous. The fields of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, 
yoming, and Utah, with those of Nova Scotia, to say noth- 


~|ing of those not discovered, cover over 300,000 square miles, 


while England, center of coal mining, has but 5,400. In the 
world, over 220,000,000 tons of coal are used each year. This 
drives most of the machinery in the world. Over our coal de- 
posits lie iron mines, and over them limestone, the three in- 
gredients used in making iron and steel, industries as yet in 
their infancy, but how far reaching! England’s coal, at pres- 
ent rate of consumption, will last 1,000 years, and her civiliza- 
tion will endure about as long; while our probable national 
life can hardly be imagined, for the earth revels in her mineral 
treasures over vast areas. 

Pass to the States in the South Atlantic and the Gulf, against 
which the gulf-stream strikes with a temperature of 80°. This 
is our cotton region, of limitless extent, surpassing the world 
in the production of that upon which the nations depend. It 
produces 70 per cent. of the cotton raised. In 1792 seven bales 
were exported; last year 6,000,000 bales were sent abroad. 
One-fourth of England’s population depends upon our cotton 
products. Liverpool, Manchester, and Lancaster ‘starve or 
flourish with that one crop. Less than three per cent. of the 
cotton lands are under cultivation. Surely our country can 
clothe the world. The cotton-plant has chained the streams 
of New England, made cities to rise, and wrapped itself around 
the political history of the country. But King Cotton is now 
dethroned by blood, and is now obedient to laws of peaceable 
exchange. o longer threatening the Nation, it adds millions 
yearly to our wealth, and makes England dependent upon us. 

Indian corn cannot be successfully grown in any other coun- 
try, nor lower than 41° latitude. heat is either winter or 
fall. Winter wheat grows best above 43°, and has been most 
cultivated there. For this kind, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Dakota are the best States. Last year 450,000,000 bushels 
were wn, but 200,000,000 square miles are not yet even oc- 
cupied. The valley of the Red River of the North is an old 
lake bottom, every acre arable, 74 miles wide and 400 long. 
Into this valley thousands are pouring, and in ten years it will 
produce 200,000,000 bushels. Its capabilities are for feeding 
the world. Its population is made up of Scandinavians and 
New Englanders, — blue-eyed, light-haired men, who love 
schools and will establish churches,—the vigorous men of the 
future, who will found there a second and more vigorous New 
England, the granary of earth! 

The Pacific coast is wet with the moisture of the Pacific. It 
has the forest region of Oregon and Washington, from which 
the navies of the world obtain their timber. The tonnage of 
Puget Sound even now surpasses that of Boston. San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are the only ports on the Pacific coast, but 
Puget Sound will float the navies of the world, and the Great 
Eastern can lie with safety at her shores and receive coal from 
the miners upon the bank. It is said that nature made New 
York bay, but God surely fashioned Puget Sound for the 
Western world. We think it is cold there, but the robins sing 
in January and crops of all kinds flourish. 

Utah, Wyoming, and Arizona are full of mineral wealth, 
which has already changed the standard of value in the world. 
We stand amazed at the possibilities of ourcountry. Physical 
geography has settled it os on this continent there is to be 
one language and one people, 

The pcan. oomph will be of the people and by the people. It 
is made up of that race which defied Rome, and overthrew the 

ntifical hierarchy. Man was never held at so high a price as 

ere. Our value of human life arches the future with radiant 
life. It makes it the duty of men to make the most of them- 
selves. Schools and freedom give regal power to the masses, 
and self-reliance makes men noble. It made Garfield possible, 
whom the world loves because this country represents the as- 
pirations and longings of the human race. It stands for the 
principle that men through all coming time are ever to have 
all rights on our continent. Our banner is that of the world’s 
hopes, and stands for the future. We are face to face to-da 
with the dark continent across the Atlantic and the old civili- 
zation of the West. We are to civilize the dark places of earth 


down through the ages. pa 
The Tragedy at Washington. 


At the conclusion of Mr, Coffin’s eloquent address, the com- 
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mittee chosen to prepare a resolution of sympathy with the 
President of the United States and his family, submitted the 
following, which was unanimously adopted by the Institute, 
by a rising vote. 

The American Institute of Instruction now in session at St. 
Albans, Vt., disappointed not to have enjoyed the anticipated 
presence of the Nation’s Chief Magistrate at their meeting, but 
grateful to the Almighty for his prospective recovery, 
congratulate the American ple that the bullet of the as- 
sasin that struck at the life of our beloved President has not 
proved fatal and-that we may now confidently entertain the 
hope of his final recovery, from the effect of the attempted as- 
sassination, adopt the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we desire to express our condolence and pro- 
found sympathy with the President and with his afflicted 
family in this hour of their great trial and suffering. 


Readings. 

After announcements by the president for the meeting of 
Friday afternoon, the Association listened to readings by Prof, 
8. S. Bloch, of Boston, who recited ‘‘ The Vagabonds,’”’ by J. 
T. Trowbridge, and a humorous selection, entitled ‘‘ A Frencb- 
man’s Criticism on Macbeth.’’ 


Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, was then introduced. His address was the gem of the 
day, eloquent and bold, the more interesting because the Dr, 
is a Southerner who now has charge of the distribution of the 
interest of the Peabody Fund of millions, which leads him into 
every part of the South to examine their educational interests, 
and prepare the way for free schools to be aided from this 
fund. Drawing a salary of $8000 a year, and having many 
times that amount for annual distribution, he occupies a pe- 
culiarly responsible position, and his words are entitled to the 
greatest respect. He spoke to a Northern audience as a South- 
ern man, and he carried their hearts. His subject was 


Education at the South. 


The Doctor prefaced his remarks by suggesting that educa- 
tion at the South was the same as education at the North. 
There is no Dixon and Mason’s line in the human mind, 
though the question may be susceptible of special application 
because of peculiarities and environments. 

As to the South, much misapprehension exists in the public 
mind in reference to what has been done there educationally. 
The South, before the war, in proportion to white population, 
taking man for man, sustained a larger number of colleges 
with more professors, more students, and a greater annual cost 
than was done in any section of the Union. The same thing 
is true of academies and private schools. If the census of 1860 
as taken by the United States authorities be correct, the white 
population of the Northern States in that year was nearly 
nineteen millions, and of the Southern only a little over eight 
millions. At that time the North had 205 colleges, the South, 
262; the North 1407 professors, the South 1488; the North had 
29,044 students, the South 27,055; the North paid for these 
colleges $1,514,293, the South $1,662,419. 

But in the matter of public free schools, the South unfortu- 
nately showed a painful deficit; yet it was not a desert waste, 
There were public schools in some communities, though, I re- 
gret to say, not the same universal education as at the North. 
Though not excusing this deficiency, it may be suggested that 
slavery was a potent element in causing this lack of schools,in 
its consequences of sparsifying population, deterring immigra- 
tion, arresting manufactures, confining wealth to a few, and 
agriculture to one or two products. In fact, slavery was a 
mistake socially, politically, industrially, and educationally. 

Again, the public schools are expensive, the people poor, 
and everything out of joint. Now, fortunately, all South- 
ern States have public schools on their statute - books, 
and slowly but surely public schools are establishing them 
selves in the confidence of all classes; and there can be no 
backward revolution. The South moves; every State has 
a system and superintendent or secretary. Several normal 
schools are established, and others are in contemplation. 
As stated in THe JouRNAL or Epucation, “The train- 
ing of the teachers is now the most vital point in Amer- 
ican education ’’; but with this we need a thorough canvassing 
and uplifting of the public mind to the importance of educa- 
tion and the need of greater taxation. 

Bat all this taxation, coupled with Northern generosity, is 
inadequate to ward off the great evil which still threatens us. 
Negro illiteracy is terrible and appaling, but no more so than 
white illiteracy. An ignorant white voter is as perilous as 
an illiterate black voter. The highest form of citizenship ne- 
cessitates the highest form of intelligence. What grows on 
the head neither increases nor diminishes the necessity. To 
stem this great tide, the National Government must come to 
the rescue. It is a question of national importance far out- 
weighing all other matters except civil-service reform, of which 
it is a vital part,—an indispensable condition. 

When England enlarged her franchise in 1867, Sir Robert 
Lowe saw that the first duty and interest of England was to edu- 
cate her masters; and so it is with us. Illiteracy is a present, po- 
tential peril. It threatens to overthrow free institutions, and 
no evangel of dynamite and dagger is the cure, but widely-dif- 
fused, unive education, conjoined with Christian morality. 
The removal of this fearful miass of illiteracy cannot be done 
by private and denominational beneficence and State activi- 
ties, but the power and resources of the Federal Government 
must come to the aid of the public schools of these States. Itis 
the question of preéminent importance, and on its solution de- 
pends not only the prosperity of the country, but the safety 
and perpetuity of the Republic. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Congregational church was again crowded, more than 
three-fourths of the audience being ladies. After fine singing 
by a select choir, the president of the Institnte made some an- 


nouncements, and Mr. T. W. Bicknell, of the JOURNAL OF 
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EpvucCATION, made a statement regaiding the meeting of the 
National Council of Education at Atlanta, Ga., on July 19. 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, then delivered an address on 


a theme upon which he is well qualified to speak, — 


The South at School. 


After paying a handsome compliment to Dr. Curry’s address 
in the afternoon, which he said covered the question of South- 
ern education very fully, the speaker said he would give some 
of the facts gathered in his observations tn nine of the South- 
ern States. Northern school-men and Northern people need 
to learn what cannot be done in schooling the South; but some 
things that can be done by Northern aid can perhaps best be told 
by one of ourselves. No mere local controversy over our 
school matters in the North is to be compared in importance 
with the great question of education in the South. The be- 
setting weakness of American schoolmen is that the school in- 


terests of each State is made to form a little world of itself, 
when the fact is, all are bound to the same port, and act to- 
gether for the promotion of a common pu . The first and 
essential duty of Northern educators is to cultivate an intelli- 
gent sympathy for the young people and children of the South- 
ern States. here has been a great change in the old order of 
things in the South, and this fact must be considered in mak- 
ing any general estimate of the state of education in that sec- 
tion. The teachers in the South are largely under 35 years of 

e; the children know hardly more about the Civil War than 

ut the war of the Revolution; and the old element sees the 
absolute impossibility of maintaining the old feeling of distrust 
and prejudice in educational matters. Every prominent 
schoolman in the North, in the next ten years, should visit the 
South to get his sympathy aroused on this question of educa- 
ting the Southern children. The South is fully prepared for, 
aa will welcome such avisitation. The great majority of her 
people appreciate the most ordinary efforts in her behalf. The 
question should be regarded in a sympathetic and thoughtful 
spirit, and the South just now presents a most inviting field 
for educational effort. The Northern teacher going south 
should be prepared to accept the situation there as it is, and 
modify his ideas accordingly. 

The speaker corrected some erroneous notions regarding the 
character of the white peoplein the South. Hesaid the South- 
ern white children, with only a few exceptions, are as bright 
as any he has seen anywhere. Even the most neglected class 
have received a training peculiar to frontier life, which makes 
them independent and self-reliant, and they are in a proper 
condition to be taught by the new educational methods. As 
to the colored children, there are various theories about their 

ty for improvement; but only one of these ought to sur- 
vive, and thatis, the negro should not be an imitation white 
man. Under the circumstances, no people have ever made so 
much p in education in so short a time as have the col- 
ored people of the South. When the advantages enjoyed in 
this direction by the white and colored people are contrasted, 
the country will have no reason to be ashamed of its colored 
boys and girls in the days to come. 

The white girls in the South evince a desire for a superior 
culture. Whenever they have been brought in contact with 
normal schools, they have been found responding enthusias- 
tically to all proper educational influences. The superior 
class of school-girls in the South are not, as is the too-preva- 
lent impression in the North, sitting down in sackcloth and 
ashes, bewailing the past, but they are up and doing. Great 
sacrifices are made by poor families to give their daughters an 
education. Instruction in the colored schools is falling more 
and more into the hands of young women of good families. 
These also show great zeal in teaching home schools; and in 
a few years they will form an important element in the educa- 
tional resources of the South. 

The speaker made some practical s tions as to the best 
methods of schooling in the South. Al! proper means of as- 
sistance will be sure of its reward. The negroes will not dis- 

t the world’s expectations of them, and the white peo- 
may generally be relied upon to help on the good work. 
till, the educational work must chiefly be done by Southern 
men and women, while they will welcome the codéperation of 
the friends of education in other sections. The present great 
need of the South is more normal schools and more teachers, 
and herein immediate assistance is demanded. It may be true 
that the South can work out her educational problem alone, 
though after many weary years, but the result can the sooner 
be accomplished by Northern codperation, and this should not 
be withheld. So far the principal educational work has been 
largely done by missionary teachers, who have about one hun- 
dred schools. The best of these should be enlarged, and mu- 
nificently endowed, with some safeguard against improper sec- 
tarian influence. At presentjthere are not half-a-dozen gen- 
uine normal schools in the South; there should be in every 
State a dozen centres of norma! instruction, and not less than 
three million dollars should be donated for the purpose. It 
seems impolitic, if it were possible, that Southern children 
should be taught to any great extent by Northern teachers; it 
is better that Southern teachers should be principally engaged 
in the work, as they are more familiar with the characteristics 
of their own people. No American State or community should 
rest easy until it can raise its own teachers. The essential 
principle of Southern education should be that all its children, 
white and colored, should share alike in educational benefits. 
Their methods must be somewhat different from those pur- 
sued in the North, if they are to be successful. The good 
work of building up the universities of the South has already 
begun; but many of her collegiate and academical schools re- 
quire an immediate endowment to make them what they ought 
to be. Along with such endowment, libraries and other facil- 
ities for lectures should be established. One great present 
need of the South should not be overlooked: that of industrial 
education. This should be met as soon as may be by govern- 
mental aid. Our great statesmen should devote less of their 
efforts to mere political aims, and deal decisively with the 
great issue here presented. 


Readings. 
Prof. Bloch followed with the recitation of a scene from 
Hamlet, which closed the exercises of the evening. 


—- --- 


THIRD DAY — Mornine SESSION. 


The morning opened clear and cool, a refreshing breeze fill- 
ing the air and putting every one in the best possible spirits. 
At an early hour the streets were alive with people riding and 
walking in the town and its neighborhood. New acquaint- 
ances were formed and old ones renewed, during thé hours be- 
fore the opening of the morning session. 

The Institue met at 9.30 with acrowded attendance. Scrip- 
tures were read, and prayer offered by Rev. B. G. Northrop of 
Connecticut, after which the following dispatch was read : 

WASHINGTON, July 6. 


J. W. Patterson and others : 
Your telegram is most gratefully received and will be laid 


before the President, who is bourly improving. 
James G. BLAINE. 


Prof. J. C. Greenough, A. M., of the State Normal School, 
Providence, R. I., read a paper on 
Methods and Results. 


The speaker began by defining the true ends or objects of 
education, culture and adaptation to the special sphere of one’s 
activity. The one regards the good of the individual as deter- 


schools, improved methods of instruction are usually first de- 
veloped in the lower grades. ‘ 

A true method of teaching is a correct application of princi- 

les. These prineiples are determined by the nature of the 
Sate mind and its relations. Prof. Greenough believed that 
these principles had not yet been fully formulated. He ven- 
tured to state some of them: 1. The activity of the mind is 
modified by the condition of the body. 2. Teaching should be 
adapted to the age and acquisitions of the pupil. 38. The third 
principle is briefly stated,—‘‘ Ideas before words.” 4. The 
mind developed and strengthened by its own activity. 5. Ob- 
jects and subjects should be taughtin proper order. 6. Cheer- 
fulness promotes the best activity of the powers. 7. Teaching 
should accomplish definite ends. 8. Teaching should accom- 
plish permanent moral ends. 


The evolution of these principles and their application in 
securing the harmonious development of the physical, mental 
and moral powers, closed the paper, which, though strictly 
philosophical in its nature, and hence not adapted to a pro- 
miscuous audience, commanded earnest attention. 

[A recess of five minutes then took place.| 

E. C. Hewitt, LL.D., of Normal, Ill., suggested that the state- 
ment that the method of proceeding from generalities to par- 
ticulars should never be adopted in teaching, was in his 


opinion, a little too strong. In elementary teaching this law 


mined by his nature; the other, his strength and skill as a fac-}) 0145 good, but for advanced pupils the reverse is often very 


purpose of forming the man, in the other for the forming of 
the workman. 

The methods of teaching are three. By one, the teacher re- 
quires the pupil to attend to the language of a book, and by 


tor in human society. Teaching in the one case is for the| necessary and hopeful. 


Supervisor Kneeland, of Boston, warmly indorsed the views 


of the essayist. He further referred to the evils of former at- 
tempts to introduce object-teaching and their consequent fail- 


this means the pupil may be taught. Since this teaching is by|ure, but believed they were now on the right road. Always 
means of written language, it may be termed the written / endeavor to make the pupil exert his own faculties, never 


method. By the written method pupils must teach them-| forgetting the great end in view, and the success and 


the per- 


selves, or be taught by the author of the text-book. The one petuity of this method was assured. 


called teacher, in charge of the school, may assign and hear 
lessons and secure order,—an important part of the work to be 


Professor Bloch, of Boston, followed with a very practical 


done in the school-room, but clearly distinguishable from |talk on 


actual teaching. The ideas expressed by such words as red, 


Inflection, Emphasis, and Stress ; 


agrecable, Lard, be received other ideas. We illustrating bis lecture with a model lesson, showing how he 


call such ideas simple ideas. All clear complex ideas are the 


result of the synthesis of simple ideas, hence the fundamental | would teach stress and inflection by the help of the blackboard. 


acquisitions of every intellect are simple ideas. These, whether| He argued that the essential conditions of good reading were; 


ideas of matter, or of that which pertains to mind, can be pri- 


(1) a good position of the body; (2) a pleasant quality of the 


marily occasioned only by presenting to the mind their appro-| yoice; (3) a distinct articulation; and (4) that the pupil think 


priate objects. 


and feel before speaking. One of the great mistakes of the 


The speaker then outlined a second method of teaching ‘ : 
showing that it differed from the written method mainly in Coc mi te pe 
that the teacher presented his ideas in his own or in selected | o¢ reading as in all other arts. 


language. This oral method he termed lecturing. The lec- 


turer may accompany his statements with illustrative objects | emphasized his previous statement 


In answer to Supervisor Kneeland, of Boston, the professor 
that stress was inseparably 


and representations (which is often misnamed object-teaching) | .o;,nected with emphasis, in fact was the manner of applying 
or he may speak without such accompaniments. A compari-|i) fection upon emphasis; emphasis was the language of emo- 
son of the written and lecture methods was then made, by/tion ; words express thought ; inflection, the emotions. 


which the advantages of each were clearly outlined. 
Prof. Greenough then outlined a third method’of teaching, 


placed in his hand, or where he can study it for himself ; the 
teacher by questions, by topics, or by other means, directs the 
pupil in his study and requires him to state orally, or in writ- 


rect language in stating what he has found, the teacher leads 
him to use correct expressions: if the pupil shows by his|! 


study, the teacher supplies the needed terms. If the material 
object, of which the pupil is to learn, cannot be presented to 


ure is the same, if that which has no material existence, a 


Mrs. G. A. Walton questioned whether inflection alone was 


which he termed the oral objective method. By this method,/a true exponent of the emotions, instancing where different 
if the pupil is to gain a knowledge of an object, the object is meanings might be given to the same sentence, though the 


same inflections were used. 


The professor acknowledged that inflection alone, without 


ing, what he finds out by his study. If the pupil uses incor- thought and feeling, were not all-sufficient, as he had asserted 


n his lecture; but without it there could be no true and nat- 


statements that he lacks language to express the result of his|ural style. 


Means and Methods of Elementary Physics, 


him for study, s representation is used. The mode of proced- was the subject assigned to Prof. J. J. Osbun, of Salem, Mass., 


subject, is to be taught. For instance, if’ a pupil is to gain a|80 well and favorably known to our readers. He beautifully 


knowledge of a mental process, the teacher first leads the pupil |i 


llustrated some of the lessons given in previous numbers of 


to perform the process, and when it is clearly present in the|/Ti% JourNaL, using the very simple apparatus there men- 


pupil’s mind, the teacher directs him in the study of it, and 
aids him in securing correct expressions, in the same way as 
when he is learning of a material object. 


tioned, which can be picked up along the roadside of any 
town, or in the dust-heap of any household. 


That it was 


This oral objective method was then contrasted with the| practical and interesting, it is neediess for us to say. If any 
other methods. By the other methods, the pupil begins with teachers desiring to teach the science, but hampered by want of 


pa ae mag this, with the thing to be studied; by the other 
methods, the child commits to memory statements which are, 


apparatus, have still hesitated to follow his methods, our ad- 


or are not, made clear tohim at time of recitation,—by this, | vice to them is to hunt up their old JouRNALS, and to go to 
the pupil is led to observe and reason for himseif, to state his| work at once in preparing themselves to teach the great ques- 


own ideas, and then to commit to memo 
ments of what he has learned; by the other methods, verbal 
memory is primarily and prominently cultivated,—by this, the 
mental powers may be called into activity and developed in 


by this, he learns for himself; by the other me 


——— thought,—by this, the pupil is at length taught to use 
ks as helps, and as supplementary to his own observation, 
experience, and reasoning. 


by means of the objects of 
It makes every lesson a means of acquiring language, and of 
developing the pupil’s power of expressi 


continuing his thought. It is 
ive use of the written and lecture methods. 


the yet scanty supply of teachers versed in the principles, and 
trained by the practice of the objective method, as th 
ability of those who supervise our schools to determine the 
n tren , in large degree, roper 
ter ng to the historical pment of these methods, 
the s er again dwelt upon the oral objective method, show- 


on, thus preparing him | illustrating these 
to use books as a means of supplementing his knowledge and | philosophy is to be taught by means of experiment, of course 
¢ prime condition of the effect-| apparatus will be required. This being the case, what shall 


With us the superabundance of elementary text-books, the — ? A consideration of this point form 


the correct state-| tions of physics and chemistry in this simple but most effect- 
ive manner. 


We give a short resume: 
The purpose of the lecture was two-fold. The first was to 


the order of nature; by the other methods, the pupil is told,— | show how the teacher should go to work to teach a principle 
8, the pupil jin natural omen This science, it was said, must certainly 
has words first and then ideas,—by this, ideas first and then|be taught 
words; by the other methods. the pupil is led to rely upon the| text-book. He showed that the simple matter of an exper- 
knowledge and statements of others,—by this, the pupil is led|iment was worthy of very careful attention, claiming that 
to use his own powers, and to rely upon his own observation, | every experiment might be divided into three distinct parts. 
experience and reasoning; by the other methods, the pupil is| The first part relates to that which the teacher or the pupil 
learning only what others have discovered and recorded,—by | did with the apparatus. A description of this, for convenience, 
this, he is trained to discover for himself and to state his own | might be called the experiment. The second part of an exper- 
discoveries; by the other methods, books a> A prevent inde-|iment relates to that which the pupil should see, or hear, or 


y means of experiments rather than by means of a 


receive in any way by senses. This was the observation. 
he third part of the experiment relates to that which the 
pupil is naturally led to think, after seeing what was done with 


his objective method pyogenes the papil to teach himeelf,|the apparatus and what happened. This part called the 


A few model exercises, which were printed on a large ehart, 
points, were then exhibited. If natural 


ileal apparatus is not 
a second part 
e lecture. The speaker then exhibited a number of pieces 


the teacher do in schools where philosoph 


the in-|of home-made apparatus, which showed that teachers may find 


sufficient means about their homes to illustrate, according to 
the true experimental method, a good elementary course in 
natural philosophy. 

A pump made with a couple of spools and a lamp-chimney ; 
& curious piece of apparatus for showing wave-motion, by 
means of some bent pins stuck thro a strip of pasteboard, 


ing that while our col and higher institutions of learn 
are fountains of kno that enrich all lower grades 


and made to revolve by a kind of crank; a telegraph made with 
a straw, a couple of screws, and a little copper wire; galvanic 
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battery made with a dinner-plate, and some pieces of metal 
immersed in a little weak d, which was poured over the 
plate ; some chemical apparatus made with tobacco-pipes, joined 
to bottles, were examples of what could be done in a common 
country school. If the teacher had not time to do all this 
work, he could call upon the boys and girls in his class to help; 
and this, he said, was a sure means of arousing an interest 
the science. 


At the end of the lesson, Gen. Oliver, of Salem, paid a well- 
deserved compliment to the essayist and the methods he ad- 
vocated, stating that he had paid out $2500 for apparatus to 
accomplish the very same experiments which had been per- 
formed and elaborated by Professor Osbun with twenty-five 
cents worth of material. 

This method of teaching physics was further discussed and 
indorsed by Messrs. Kneeland, Boyden, Hagar, and Hewitt. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


An excellent paper was read by Augustus D. Small, A.M.; 
of Salem, Mass. ; subject, 


Jesus Christ, the Model Teacher. 


The name of Christ, though customarily adorned by the 
church and for religious teaching, is honored by moralist, stu- 
dent of history, psychologist, and poet. Channing, Napoleon, 
Rousseau, Carlyle, Kant, Hegel, and many others have paid 
him peculiar homage. It is also permitted us as teachers to 
make him our study and our object of professional! admiration. 

In every sphere of inquiry, we seek the supreme example. 
Nowhere, however, do we rest satisfied with the highest and 
best, save when we regard the merits of Christ. We find 
nothing more excellent than he. Mind and heart are satisfied 
in him. Morever, he belongs to our order. He was teacher 


rather than preacher. The familiar address used by his dis- 
ciples was Teacher. Except in six instances, the word Master 
in the Gospels, when referring to Christ, should be translated 
Teacher. ‘“* Ye call me the Teacher and the Lord; and ye say 
well; for so I am.” 

The time and place were favorable to the advent of a new 

Teacher. Geikie and Guyot emphasize the fact of these pro- 
pitious circumstances. The education and mental endowments 
of Christ fitted him for his work. To doctors and to people 
he was a great dawning light. He arose to redeem the world 
from its shadow of death.” 
’ We first seek to know the methods of the teacher who revo- 
lutionized the world. His truth was of spiritual things; but 
so are most truths. Besides, our pupil is always a spirit, 
though clad in flesh. We exalt Socrates, Quintilian, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, Agassiz, for their discoveries and their excel- 
lences. Christ combined their perfections in himself, and 
used all their best methods in his teaching. If we carefully 
study his teaching, we find in their mode the highest form and 
use of the Socratic, natural, objective, developing, and “‘ learn- 
methods. 

But methods are only the tools of the artist; though they, 
like tools, show by the: handling of them what skill directs 
them. Greater than methods are results; and one of the best 
results of the best teaching is the love of learning. It was this 
love applied to his subjects of teaching, that held the Great 
Teacher and his disciples together as one 

Greater also than methods is the character of the teacher 
and his power to impress himself upon his pupils. Here, too, 
the Great Teacher is easily first. The earnestness of his pur- 
pose is shown in his preparation for his work, and in the man- 
ner of his labor. He, moreover, sought and won the love of 
his disciples, and made it a fundamental principle to exact no 
attention or obedience without love. He recognized no class 
among men who could not love their teacher, or who were de- 
void of an element of good, and he truly ‘‘ knew what was in 
man.” He also taught how to conquer and achieve. He did 
not allow them to be anxious; he gave them their duty and 
summoned up their courage. When necessary, he rebuked 
them; but always without selfishness, always} for their sake 
and not his own. 

For his refreshment and the renewal of his power, he sought 
communion with nature. The ‘groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,” and they contain altars consecrated to the instruction 
and inspiration of men, The grand test of all teaching is the 
character it produces, In this respect, contrast the Light of 
Asia with the Light of the World ; contrast “Judaism, Christ- 
ism, Buddhism, Mahometism,”’ which, Emerson says, are all 
run “into one mould,” all the necessary action of the mind. 
The climax of all Christ’s work was bis sacrifice; the climax 
of life is death. The teacher’s supreme power and lasting in- 
fluence are born of sacrifice. It is this that gives sweetness to 
the recollection of long-past school-days, and embalms in fra- 

rant memory the teacher of youth. his teaching and life 
—e everywhere our best model; ‘“‘he doeth things 


Following Mr. Small’s address there were readings by Pro- 
fessor Bloch, at the conclusion of which Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, was introduced, and delivered to a crowded 
audience a fine lecture on the results of American education. 
The following is an abstract: 


How Far Does American Education Satisfy the Needs of 
American Life? ‘ 

Parents and teachers are the guardians of society. ‘‘ How 
have you educated the children ?”’ asks society of the teach- 
ers. “‘How have you bred them?” asks the teachers of the 
parents. Man is a creature of accidents, but it is true that the 
best education brings with it the best morality. All human 
beings are much alike in some respects; in others they differ, 
while each individual has some peculiar trait, some virtue 


which rivets him to one place in life. To profit at once by 
these general and individual characteristics b both necessary 


and difficult. So the teacher’s business is threefold,—to study 
every pupil as a buman being, as belonging to a moral group, and 
as an individual. No amount of skill will make up for lack of 
knowledge of human nature, for he who thinks meanly of it 
cannot present to his pupils ar Sere? human ideal. Social 
results may always be traced k to efficient causes. Our 
national want of reverence, false standards of dignity and 
merit, spring from defective education. I doubt whether the 
teacher starts the child with clear ideas of what to seek or how 
to seek it. Success in life, as pictured, too often involves 
moral failure, and success is that of the militant kind,—getting 
ahead of other people, and capturing reputation without merit. 
Has the old Christianity not de , while the new one of 
labor and love has not come in ? 

Mastery over self will never be acquired on the easy plane of 
smartness. Let us notice two opposite ways in which youth 
may be trained. One leads to luxury, the other to true love 
of uses, attained through moral training. Luxury is the get- 
ting and keeping of what one likes best. The ordinary child, 
left to himself, will soon insist that everything should minister 
to his pleasure. Not of such did Spartan and Roman come. 
Such a child, when grown, will sit passive in the world, saying 
to nature, “‘ Thy highest office is to delight and amuse me.’ 
Can science and art follow such an assumption ? 


The love of uses leads us out of self. The true relation of 
man to the State, the church, and divinity opens out before us 
in the direction of service and duty. In this harmony of obli- 
gation, who would be a discord ora silence? The question is, 
What shall I do to deserve my place and meet my opportuni- 
ties? Of two men, trained in these opposite ways, one looks 
down on nature and exhibits the shallow contempt of the 
trifler, the other the appreciation*of the student and observer. 
The love of luxury begets those shallow views which to-day 
mortify and grieve us. Art, as the creation of luxury, loses 
her significance. The heads of Titian and Angelo did not 
come of this way of thinking. Jerome’s pictures and Offen- 
bach’s operas grew out of the love of luxury. We may excuse 
it by saying that it is a reaction against Puritanism ; but must 
we travel always in one gutter or in the other, and never in the 
road? But the love of beautiful things should never be lost 
sight of. Properly enjoyed, they are a stimulant to positive 
efforts. They are of great benefit, but the true efficiency of 
industry must soon cease to accompany the music of higher 
sensibility. 

The supremacy of wealth may be traced to this depraved 
education of the youth. Shortcomings in education are more 
easily seen than avoided, but we are bound to uphold a scheme 
of education worthy of the Republic. The first thing is to 
give to the ey such a just view of life that in life they may 
have to seek the steadfast good and the triumphs of the just. 
Fashionable dress and art-decoration are the prevailing forms 
of luxury to-day. Art and luxury are not congenial. Art 
courts wealth because she must, but common and public works 
of art are the right of the working-people; yet, in most minds, 
art means simply bread for the artist and ~ | for the rich. 
How many of us understand a great picture? It tells you of 
some historic scene, the essence of religious persuasion, or a 
perfect landscape. When it has given you pleasure, think of 
the pain behind it, the years of effort necessary to present the 
sentiment of one age to the sight of succeeding ones. Few of 
us can feel the supreme delight and knowledge of the true art- 
ist, but it is much if we can say, ‘‘I recognize and reverence 
the spirit of art.’’ 

It is because art in America has done so little to supplant 
artifice that I regard it as incompetent. I say to the owner of 
a fine painting, “If you have this beautiful painting, you do 
not want an Canaree gimcracks beside. Dispelling care and 
appetite, it should lift you into its atmosphere calm with peace. 
But you cling to your dressing and flirting, your gaming and 
wining. The picture is a dead letter in your life.” And 
should he say, ‘‘ What was this painted for? My money. I 
bought the painter before the work was painted.” Then 1 
should have nothing to say. 

Can art hope to repress in women the passion for personal 
adornment ? Can we make her think her personal charms are 
not of inexhaustible interest to mankind at large, while she 
builds her life not only on the sand, but of it? Can educa- 
tion confer the power of self-forgetfulness ? Self-reliance is a 
trail of power and heroism, but self-seeking is weakness. In- 
dividuality has virtue, but its bias is to be feared. Deep 
thought leads away from doubts ; beneath the crust of habit 
and circumstance lies the under-stratum of character. How 
can we lead the thoughtless to think rightly and sufficiently ? 

Ill-directed ambitions perhaps spring from the size of our 
country. ‘Shall I, an American, no bigger than thé den- 
izen of some trifling State?’ Then follow dreams of great- 
ness. But reputation never comes thus. It remains ever a 
secret to the vain and impatient. Individual life is brief ; our 
personality, small. Life is too short to combine sense with 
nonsense. Dissipation is not recreation, but it brings to 
naught the happiest gifts. The milliner’s bleck will not hel 
the painter’s easel. e kingdom of heaven is present wit 
us on earth, but a human puppet has neither place nor posi- 

n in it. 
aoe comes the lack of confidence in American institu- 
tions ? Have our teachers not something to do with its eradi- 
cation? Our literary affairs are largely in the hands of for- 
eigners, who are not thoroughly Americanized in their ideas. 
Irish editors preach Irish views; German writers instil their 
ideas, and Celts deluge our press with blackguardism and in- 
decency. American men should have American education 
and ideas. Still we must not say that foreigners have brought 
us nothing but harm. But not to old-wor d theorists can we 
safely commit the education of our children. 

Fichte, in 1807, writes that his age had forsaken ideas and 
given itself up to conceptions ; meaning that they were prone 
to hasty judgment, but impatient of care and study. After 
three-fourths of a cong” we find the same fault prevailing in 
our day and country. The letter of philosophy is so much of 
truth as we can comprehend by methory and compassion, but 
above it is a mysterious measure of truth whose udgment is 
far above our own. And if the teacher fails to awaken the 
love of this truth, he fails in his office. 

I hail the promise of education in this ar. Providence 
opens up great domains of knowledge. Large fields of human 
effort continually open and among all the emancipation of 


[Continued on page 63.) 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tax JouRNAL is under the c 


of W. H, 
EASTMAN, » Me., to whom all communications rel thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 


puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two woakad 


ENIGMA: 101 LETTERS. 


aL 29, 70, 11, 26, 20, 4, 81, was the “Father of English 
oetry.”’ 
P.4 32, 96, 68, 40, 18, 2, 92, 72, 44, was an early Indian 


L, My 98, 89, 65, 47, 20, 75, was one of the seven wise men of 
reece. 

My 11, 7, 50, 27, denotes a smal! number. 

My 79, 70, 55, 9, 40, 36, 21, 14, 84, 101, 58, was one of 
Galileo’s inventions. 

My 39, 51, 45, 38, 67, 17, was given the victors of the Pyth- 
ian games. 

My 41, 59, 61, 37, 91, 33, 98, 53, 57, 94, 6, 15, 48, 26, was 
the poem an author called ‘** The first heir of bis invention.” 

My 100, 42, 19, 18, 30, 99, 73, 29, 63, 74, 46, was what Sir 
Walter Raleigh founded. 

My 34, 99, 83, 24, 69, 38, 62, 16, 81, 88, 64, 52, is a system 
of training invented by Froebel. 

My 76, 25, 9, is a product of the North. 

My 54, 10, 97, 78, 90, was the founder of the English novel. 

My 46, 1, 60, 85, 5, is the highest degree of happiness 

88, 89, 35, 71, 31, 12, 28, 9, 81, 86, 8, 11, 59, 22, 77, 
23, 80, 36, 82, 87, 12, was a nickname given an author on ac- 
count of his deformity. 

My 81, 43, 3, 56, is often written on cards of invitation. 

My 66, 71, 95, 11, 3, 99, 44, signifies one who is + oe 

My whole is a quotation from Longfellow. E. F. P. 


FLORAL PUZZLE, 


Roses in my garden grow, 

Blossoms ’neath my window blow: 

To you are free assigned, 

All that you here can find. 

For this you ever sigh; 

For lack of that you die, 

Black-eyed Susan long in vain, 

Sought this blossom sweet and plain. 

And here’s a maid’s desire, 

Oft had in spite of angry sire. 

Here we have a posy fair, 

Wearing a conventual air. 

A maiden won, and then forgot, 

Finds this an emblem of her lot. 

This by a sage was borne; 

That by a churchman worn. 

Though thought a later invention, 

Sure this claimed Eve’s attention. 

The last,—verdant and green, 

In some churches may be seen. 
Washington, D. C. Lavinia H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30. 


CHARADE.— Penmanship. 
Enrema.— Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming, alone, 
When Earth’s — is sorest 
For her jewels gone. 


VARIETIES. 


— Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when it 
bes pills it may happen to do more harm. — Feliz Holt. 


— At Cambridge University (Eng.) a lady has again obtained 
a first class in the papers contributed for the Moral Science 
Tripos. 

— Papa: ‘‘ That picture shows the story of Prometheus and 
the vulture that fed on his liver. Every day the vulture de- 
voured it, and every night it grew for him to eat it again.’’ 
Sympathetic child: ‘‘ Poor, dear, old vulture! How sick he 
must have been of liver every day!” 

— An electric watch has been made in Copenhagen, in 
which the motive power is supplied by an electric magnet 
inside; and an inspection once or twice a year, to see that the 
battery is in working order, is all that is needed. 

— A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a dissi- 
pated spendthrift, on his conduct. ‘‘ My love,’ said he, “I 
am only the prodigal son. I shall return bs By op sh ** And 
I shall be the igal son, too,’”’ she replied; ‘‘ for I will arise 
and go to my father?” and off she went. 

— Some recent statistics may be considered of interest in 
connection with the disturbed state of Ireland. One-fifth of 
the whole population is reported illiterate. In the provinee of 
Connaught, 51 per cent. of the Roman Catholics are illiterate, 
while of the Irish Episcopalians only 11 per cent. are illiterate, 
The Roman Catholic population is as 34 to 1, while the Roman- 
ist criminals are as 6 to | of the total population. 

— The latest and most refreshing Sabbath-school incident, 
says the Lewiston Journal, happened in a class not a thousand 
miles from Lewiston. The teacher had grown eloquent in 
picturing to his little pupils the beauties of heaven, and he 
finally asked: ‘‘ What kind of little boys go to heaven?” A 
lively little four-year-old boy, with kicking boots, flourished 
his fist: “‘ Well, you may answer,”’ said the teacher. “ Dead 
ones!” the little fellow shouted, at the extent of his lungs. 


— ‘Your mind is in a twilight state,’ observed the good 
man. “ You cannot differentiate the grains of mistrust from 
the molecules of a reasonable confidence. You are traveling 
the border land, the frontier between the paradise of faith and 
the arctic regions of incredulity. You are an agnostic.” 
** Divil a bit,’’ said Pat, with mingled amazement and indig- 


nation, “I’m a Dimmycrat, ivery inch o’ me,” — 
Kagile. 
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Tue officers of the Vermont Central Railroad and 
the citizens of St. Albans vied with each other most 
earnestly in their attention to the comfort of the mem- 
bers and the success of the Institute. The facilities for 
rail transportation and the hospitalities of the people 
were the praise of all who went to St. Albans. 


Proressor Biocn, of Boston, won an enviable rep- 
utation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. His ad- 
dress, manners, and style were pleasing and dignified, 
and his rendering of the varied subjects was easy, nat- 
aral, and full of artistic expression. “Schiller’s Diver,” 
a German classic, was, if possible, more powerful as 
presented in the original than in the translation by 
Bulwer. The gestures were well timed, and the ex- 
pression of emotion and passion in the German tongue 
was rendered most intelligibly to an American audi- 
ence through a masterly delivery. Professor Bloch’s 
lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thorough 
student of his art and a leader in his profession. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Saratoga Springs, 
July 6,7, and 8, followed by a delightful excursion to Fort 
Biconderoga and Lake George, given by the Dixon 
Graphite Company. The meeting was a large one, and 
the exercises arranged by the President, Jerome Allen, 
of the Geneseo Normal School, were of deep interest. 
Dr. A. B. Watkins, of Adams, one of the most popular 
and sensible educators of the Empire State, was chosen 
president for 1881-82. A full report of this meeting 
will appear in Tue JourNnAL of July 21. 


Presipent Mowry’s excellent plans for the meet- 
ing of the Institute at St. Albans were successfully 
carried out without fault or mistake, and great credit is 
due the officers for their most painstaking and well- 
directed labors. Too much credit cannot be given 
President Mowry for his prompt and efficient manage- 
ment of affairs, and the good-cheer and unflagging in- 
terest which he infused into all the sessions of the 
Institute. Mr. Mowry ranks Al among institute pres- 
idents. The presence of Gen. Henry K. Oliver, the 
sole survivor of the men who founded the American 
Institute in 1839, was a benediction. The General,—al- 


though, as he says, “ The days of the years of thy servant. 
New Hampshire, on “ Political Education.” ‘The af- 


are four-score and one years,” — is still vigorous in mind 
and body, and delivered an able and impressive address 


on his associate and life-long friend, Dr. George B. Emer- 
son, who died during the year. Truly there were giants 
in those days, and their sturdy strength was imparted 
to the Institute whose life is now so vigorous. 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at Atlanta, Ga., July 
19, 20, 21, and 22. This meeting will be held for the 
first time in the very center of the South; and we feel 
assured that educators who go from the North and 
West will be heartily welcomed by their brethren of 
the South. The program for the meeting is an excel- 
lent one, the topics being well chosen, and the speakers 
assigned to lead in the discussions are representative 
men from all sections of the country. In addition to 
the work of the General Association, for which very 
careful preparation has been made by the president, 


= : James H. Smart, of Indiana, and his associate officers, 


there will be a meeting of the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation on Monday, July 18; and also the first regular an- 
nual meeting of the Council of Education will be held 
on the afternoon of the same day. This “Council” is 
composed of a body of men and women representing all 
sections of the country, who are widely known as per- 
sons of large experience in educational affairs, and im- 
bued with wisdom and discretion. It is confidently ex- 
pected that their deliberations will result in reports 
upon the great questions to be considered by them 
that will command the respect of the educators of the 
country, and that their conclusions will be received as 
authority upon the vital interests involved. These sev- 
eral meetings will bring together an assemblage that 
will be in many respects the most significant and im- 
portant of the kind ever held in America. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION AT ST. ALBANS, VT. 


The meeting of this venerable Association, last week, 
at St. Albans, was another illustration of the fact that 
the liveliest things in this world are often things that 
have been in the world long enough to find out that all 
true, grand, and beautiful creations abide in eternal 
youth. Never, certainly within the past years, has there 
been a meeting so eminently an educational success. 
The sad news of the attempted assassination of the 
President of the United States came just in time to 
arrest the great throng that would have welcomed him 
to the first educational reception of a President in 
Northern New England. But the superior teachers 
came in large numbers,—probably a full thousand. And 
when there, it was no special virtue to go to every 
meeting, when each session was arranged with con- 
summate tact to attract the undivided attention. The 
great audience-room of the Congregational church was 
crowded to its uttermost capacity at day and evening ses- 
sions, and the interest seemed to gather head to the 
culminating point in the noble outdoor meeting in the 
public park, and the closing reception at the home of 
Hon. Worthington Smith, on Friday evening. If the 
life of President Garfield should be spared, the recep- 
tion of the Teacher-President may yet take place, an- 
other year, under the graceful elms and maples of lovely 
St. Albans. 

The exercises of the convention were admirably ar- 
ranged in the only true method,—on the principle of 
massing the forces and directing irresistible blows on 
strategic points. 

The Institute opened with the interesting prelimi- 
nary address of President Buckham, on Tuesday evening, 
on “Choice and Use of Books.” Wednesday was the 
great day of the occasion, given up wholly to the na- 
tional aspects of education in the broadest sense. The 
excellent practical talk of Gov. Farnham, of Vermont, 


and the response to it by Prest. Mowry, were aptly 
followed by a brilliant address from Supt. Patterson, of 


the great Map of the United States by Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin; and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., 
the new Secretary of the Peabody Education Fund, fitly 
varied the enthusiasm thus awakened in a most stirring 
and radical appeal on “ Education in the South.” Any 
body who heard this powerful “stump speech” for 
American Education, one of the most classic and effect- 
ive extemporaneous talks we ever heard, could easily 
prophecy the day when the tremendous energy of the 
South, so incarnated in the author, shall be harnessed 
to the car of Popular Education. We wish Mr. Win- 
throp would lend us Dr. Curry, for a three months’ tour, 
to pulverize some of the stolid “hunkerisms” of more 
than one obstinate old community in New England. 
The place of Judge Tourgee, on Wednesday evening, 
was taken by Rev. A. D. Mayo, who gave to a deeply- 
interested audience, some of the results of his observa- 
tions during his past year’s visitation in nine Southern 
States. - 

On Thursday the attention of the Institute was in- 
vited to a remarkable series of addresses, touching the 
three great elements of educational life in the country. 
In the morning, President Greenough, of the Rhode 
Island Normal School, outlined the ideal of the true 
educator. Professor Bloch (whose readings were one of 
the attractions of the entire session) discoursed on Meth- 
ods of Elocutionary Instruction ; and Professor Osbun, 
of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School, illustrated the 
mode of manufacturing and using apparatus for the 
teaching of nature-knowledge in common schools,—one 
of the most valuable and attractive exercises of the 
week. In the afternoon, the moral, social, and «esthetic 
bearings of popular education were fitly presented in 
the fine address on “ Jesus Christ, the Model Teacher,” 
by ex-Supt. Small, of Salem, Mass. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe read one of her admirable essay-lectures on the 
theme where she now stands unrivaled among Amer- 
ican authors, The Relation of Education to our New 
Social Life. The superior young women of the whole 
country would welcome a volume made up of the recent 
addresses on this topic by Mrs. Howe, and we trust it 
will not be long withholden. The attractive lecture of 
Wallace Bruce, on Sir Walter Scott, fitly closed the 
educational feature of the meeting. 

Friday morning was appropriately given to commem- 
orative addresses on departed educators, among which 
the beautiful tribute of Gen. H. K. Oliver, on George B. 
Emerson, will not be forgotten. The presence of the 
venerable Mr. Oliver, the only surviving member of the 
first board of management of the Institute, was a great 
pleasure to all. The rousing meeting of Friday after- 
noon, in the public park, with the Friday evening re- 
ception, were an appropriate close of a week so full of 
enjoyment. Nothing marred the complete success of 
this remarkable gathering, and we can only pray for a 
renewal of the same management another year. Pres- 
ident Mowry is the ideal manager of a summer institute. 


If some of the crusty critics of the schools could have 
favored us with their presence at St. Albans, they might 
have been astonished to find all their own disaffection 
at poor schoolkeeping fully appreciated by every speaker 
on this occasion, while these practical teachers are at 
work for the reform of all deficiencies as no other body 
of people now is. The one standing reply to this tor- 
rent of defamation let loose upon the American system 
of education is, that the superior American teachers are 
the only people who are placing before the country 4 
practical way out of all our educational woes. When the 
leading administrators of other departments of American 
life are as thoroughly enlisted in the reform of their 
own deficiencies as the leading schoolmen and women 
are for the uplifting of education, the Republic will be 
a good deal nearer the kingdom than to-day. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The State Teachers’ Assoc, will hold its 
next meeting at Washington, in the western part of the State, 
July 26, 27, and 28. Arrangements are in progress to make 
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NEW JERSEY TO THE FRONT. 


Several years ago, we were called to the annual meet- 
ing of the State teachers’ convention of New Jersey, 
gathered in the Normal School building at Trenton. 
The teachers were largely absent, but there was present 
an hundred of the leading educational men and women of 
the State, who made an impression upon us which re- 
mains fresh and sharp-cut among our numerous recollec- 
tions of similar occasions. It was very evident that 
these people “ meant business,” and had already placed 
their rather slow, but very sure old Commonwealth in a 
state of seige, and, in due time, would bring about a very 
pronounced improvement in educational affairs, The 
remarkable exhibit of New Jersey at the Centennial 
Exposition of country district school work attracted wide 
attention and prepared the country for yet further prog- 

“ress. The remarkable development of Princeton College 
under the powerful presidency of Dr. McCosh has been 
one of the most prominent features in the rapid devel- 
opment of university life during the past decade. 


New Jersey itself has been stimulated into great pros- 
perity by the amazing growth of the prodigious city 
population on either side her domain. Her new cities 
are swarming with the overflow of Philadelphia and 
New York; her mountain regions are becoming the 
charming residences of great numbers of cultivated 
people; her sea-coast summer resorts are unrivaled in 
their attractions; and her low-lands are blossoming 
under the hand of the skilled gardener and florist. In 
short, the man who has not kept up with the progress 
of New Jersey for the past twenty years would be as 
thoroughly amazed at a journey through the little old 
commonwealth as Rip Van Winkle, on his emergence 
from his hundred years’ snooze, in a Catskill clove, upon 
the banks of the Hudson, teeming with the life of a 
new age. In this respect the State has only followed 
the lead of all the manufacturing and commercial com- 
monwealths of the old Northeast, each of which, within 
the past twenty years, has flowered into a new life as 
amazing as any growth of the new States of the North- 
west. 

The American common school is the American ther- 
mometer. Its condition, in any State, is the best possible 
test of the amount of republican vitality at the heart of 
the Commonwealth. We have been looking, year by 
year, for some demonstration of decisive importance in 
public school work from New Jersey, and have not 
been discouraged at the antics of some of her municipal 
rings or the disabilities under which her teachers in 
some localities have labored. No public abuse in this 
country so soon comes to its judgment-day as corruption 
and demoralization in the public schools. In the most 
corrupt cities the school department is the first that is 
reformed ; and many a community is held above water 
by the obstinate fidelity of its teachers. We were not 
mistaken in our estimate of the little band of able men 
and women we met at Trenton in 1876, as the latest re- 
turns from the State afford gratifying evidence. A 
good many excellent things were done, last winter, by 
the various State Legislatures in behalf of the people’s 
schools; but, so far as results have been summed up 
New Jersey comes to the front, in 1881, with the most 
decisive step in a measure which places her in the fore- 
most rank of common school States. 


By a circular, issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction, signed by Ellis A. Apgar, State superin- 
tendent, we are informed of the substance of the legis- 
lative action of the past winter. The State fathers, 
instead of wasting valuable time in wrangling over 
doubtful changes in the superficial organisation of the 
State school system, have begun at the beginning and 
dealt, in a radical way, with the financial question which 
1s always the bottom fact in the public school. It is of 
comparatively small importance how a school shall be 
organized, what shall be its nominal curriculum, method 
of instruction or discipline, or what particular masculine 


so long as the bank is broken and the treasury is a 
dilapidated cistern with an intermittent supply of muddy 
water. For several years, under an old law, the state 
schools were supported by a rate tax of two mills per 
cent. Of course, a decrease in ratables and a steady in- 
crease in the school census tended to decrease the reve- 
nue per child. During the past six years this re- 
duction, has amounted to $1.08. Of course this has 
told especially on the salaries of teachers, who are paid 
chiefly from the State tax, forcing out the superior class 
and threatening the efficiency of the whole system. 
With a decisive good sense that is not often seen in 
legislatures dealing with education, the fathers of New 
Jersey have disposed of this danger by one vigorous 
dash of the pen on the statute book, by changing the 
State school tax from a rate to a per capita tax. Under, 
the new arrangement, every child between the ages of 
five and eighteen is secure in an appropriation of $4 
per annum from the regular school tax. In addition 
to this, the revenue of a permanent school fund of near- 
ly two million dollars raises the aggregate appropriation 
to $4.30 per child. There are 330,685 children of 
school age in the State, and the amount appropriated for 
1881 will reach the sum of $1,422,740. This money 
goes exclusively for the support of instruction; and it 
is further provided that any township may raise such 
additional amount by local taxation as may be needed 
to maintain free schools at least nine months in each 
year. Under this arrangement, every district with 
less than forty-five children receives $200; none wit 
forty-five or more, less than $350; and, above seventy- 
five, the appropriation is made per capita. A judicious 
arrangement is made to equalize the difference in the 
rating of the property in different counties. Each 
county receives ninety per cent. of the money it raises, 
while the ten per cent. reserved is appropriated at the 
discretion of the State Board of Education. In this 
way, the cities are not plundered under the pretense of 
schooling the.country; neither is the country deprived 
of schools by the low rating of its taxable property. 
The average increase in school revenue, under this law, 
will be twenty-five per cent.; probably a greater uplift- 
ing of the floor of the common schoolhouse than any 
recent year has witnessed in any Northern State. 


While this great advance has been made in provision 
for instruction, which is guarded carefully against sec- 
tarian diversion, the old law still enforces local taxation 
for the building of schoolhouses and every thing outside 
the province of the teacher; thus holding fast to the 
important principles of local effort for public school 
education. A people that backs its legislature, in one 
year, in such a striking advance as New Jersey has just 
made, will hardly falter in lifting the local end of the 
log. Superintendent Apgar, in his circular, does not 
flinch from grappling with the most deeply-rooted abuse 
of our schools,—that shiftless good-nature and mis- 
chievous favoritism which, on any pretense, retains an 
incompetent teacher. In the most stringent language 
he urges the school trustees to sift the schools and 
place at their head the best teachers they can secure, at 
all hazards. It is high time to say “out loud,” that a 
large class of the common-school teachers are too dear at 
any price, and we trust the New Jersey school commit- 
teemen, at this crisis of school affairs, will “ materialize” 
backbone for the occasion. 

The different communities should now respond to the 
legislature by vigorous effort to improve schoolhouses 
and furnish the means of instruction. The shortest 
way to secure this will be to put the best possible teach- 
er in every school-room and keep him there as long as 
possible. The best possible teacher makes all other good 
things possible, even in a wilderness. In a state so 
prosperous as New Jersey, the best possible teacher 
will vitalize every district and bring the people, through 
public taxation and private cobperation, up to their full 
duty in furnishing the fit environment of school work. 

Not the least of the good omens in this reform is the 


toward the development of free secondary education. 
President McCosh has not repeated, at Princeton, the 
blunder of a few of our narrow-minded college presidents, 
—in trying to nurse a popular prejudice against the 
public support of the free high school. The cause of 
university education in America is one with the peo- 
ple’s school, and, torn away from its vital connection 
with that, the college is a branch wrenched from the 
vine to be “cast out and withered.” We look for a 
great and hopeful development of all grades of educa- 
tion in New Jersey during the coming ten years. ‘The 
seal of the old State contains three ploughs, flanked by 


the figures of Liberty and Prosperity. Her people have 
only to harness these gracious figures to their new 
school team, put their hand to the triple gang of 
ploughs and “look not back,” and the children’s king- 
dom in their little “nation” will surely come. 


DRIFT. 


— The new experiment in college discipline at Amherst, 
Mass., is the most marked note of progress in the university 
life of the past year. Stripped of its details, as explained by 
Prest. Julius Seelye, it means that, since college classes are, 
now-a-days, composed of young men, they shall no longer be 
dealt with like irresponsible school-boys. I[t is equally foolish, 


in school discipline, to try to hoist children above their years 
and treat them like little women or men, and to deal with 
pomee gentlemen and ladies as children. This change, at Am- 

erst, in connection with its admirable arrangements for san- 
itary training and its thorough instruction, is bringing this 
excellent institution rapidly to the front as one of the best of 
the American smaller colleges. 


— We are glad to learn that, early in the autumn, a vigor- 
ous effort will be made, in the city of New York, for placing 
Henry Barnard’s “ Library of Practical Pedagogy’’ and ‘‘ Na- 
tional Systems of Education ’’ in the most prominent schools, 
colleges, and normal institutions of theSouth. These volumes 
are the concentrated essence of the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, have received a gold medal at Vienna and Paris, and, 
doubtless, constitute the most valuable professional library for 


the teacher in ony engheg We trust this admirable inten- 
tion will be realized. The South needs libraries, and thou- 
sands of students and teachers, in all their States, would wel- 


come such a treasure with heartfelt gratitude. Henry Bar- 
nard was the Erasmus, as Horace Mann, was the Luther of the 
New Education in America. His name should become a fa- 
miliar sound, and his picture be hung up in every college, nor- 
mal school, and academy in the land. 


— After a long struggle, the good people of St. Paul, Minn., 
have voted, by an overwhelming majority, to build a fifty- 
thousand-dollar high-school house, and place the free high 
school firmly on its feet. This is only another victory of the 
free secondary education. The opposition recently developed 
against the public high and normal schools and State univer- 
sity is only an attempt by certain social, scholastic, and eccle- 
siastical classes to prevent the establishment of the true uni- 


versity of the acon American people. There is no objec- 
tion to the thorough development of the private and de- 
nominational school, the sectarian academy and college ; 
but it is a capital mistake for their friends to antagonize 
the public high school, the normal school, and the State 
university. hese are the free university of the American 

ople, and, in this matter, the American people will have 
ts own way. 


— A day recently spent at Wellesley College has confirmed 
our belief that this remarkable institution is steadily growing 
into the most useful of all universities for young women in 
any country. At six years of age it is housed in a group of 
palaces, in a superb park of three hundred acres, probably ex- 
celling all American schools in sanitary advantages. It is 
thronged with regular college and special students; its libraries 
are admirably adapted to school-work; its halls glow with pic- 
tures, statuary, flowers, and fountains; and its collections of 
apparatus would be remarkable anywhere, Many of its teach- 
ers have already won an enviable reputation, and its grade of 
scholarship is steadily improving. An excellent feature is a 
thorough course of biblical instruction, which sends forth every 
graduate with a fair knowledge of the Scriptures. The only 
two defects seemed to us the absence of men in professors’ 
chairs, and the failure, so far, to endow a professorship of 


frolic and fun. Woman is never so great in education as when 
associated with man; and even the wondrous beauty of en- 
vironment at Wellesley can never take the place of the homely 
fun and frolic, without which the most accomplished and con- 
secrated girl becomes a wise woman before her time. But 
these things will come with age, and, meanwhile, there is no 
school in this world that gives an earnest girl so much for 
$250 a year as Wellesley College. 


— Our printer made us grossly misrepresent Lassell Sem., 
in our account of anniversary exercises, by substituting 
‘*Sunday,’”’ for Friday oroning, as the time for holding their 


or feminine “ cheap jack” occupies the teachers’ desk, 


well-known favorable attitude of the leading university 


senior reception, Our friend Bragdon is never guilty of such 
improprieties, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BRIEF History oF ANCIENT PEOPLES. Withan account 
of their Monuments, Literature,and Manners. Price, for 
cama post paid, $1.25. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & 


A careful examination of this, the latest issued of the 
** Barnes Brief History Series,’’ convinces us that it is one of 
the very best books of its kind ever offered to the American 
educator. The political history is condensed with excellent 
skill to the salient and essential facts, and presents a well 
defined outline of the literature, religion, architecture, char- 
acter, habits, etc., of each nation. The arrangement is such 
that portions intended for reading merely, are placed where 
they guide the learner to all that is essential to a complete 
study of the monuments and ruins of the ancient cities, etc. 
The chapters on civilization, manners, and customs, prepared 
by Mrs. J. Dorman Steele, are not only written in a charming 
style, but show remarkable familiarity and accuracy with the 
subjects she discusses. The book covers the history of the 
“Ancient Peoples of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Judea, Medea, Persia, India, China, Greece, and Rome.”” And 
in the appendix is found a description of ‘‘ The Seven Wonders 
of the World,’”’ “‘The Seven Wise Men,” a very valuable 
series of questions, entitled ‘‘ Historical Recreations,’’ and 
complete alphabetical index. One of the great defects in the 
course of instruction in our American schools, is the absence 
of any genera! historical study of the older civilizations. This 
work with its summaries, black-board analyses, reading-refer- 
ences and descriptions, which are intended to be used as stimu- 
lus to further research, meets the great want of our schools. 
The work has 118 illustrations and diagrams, and a score of 
excellent maps, many of them double page. The arrangement 
of the matter and the various styles of type, add greatly to the 
usefulness of this model text-book. 


Tue PERSIAN QUEEN. By Rev. Edward P. Thwing. No. 
63, Standard Series. Octavoform. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: L. K. Funk & Co. 


Pictures always attract, whether from the painter’s easel or 
the author’s pen. Professor Thwing is a natural rhetorician 
and has had long experience as teacher as well as preacher. 
He has collected a few of some of his most vivid sketches of a 
historical and biographical character, with brief monographs 
which mirror social and civic life, all of which glow with his 
wonted fervor of style, while they impart a healthful moral 
stimulus to character. Ancient art and Oriental beauty, apt 
quotation and felicitous similes, make this brochure a capital 
handbook for the student or instructor, the parent or preacher. 
It is an admirable work for circulation in school or parish 
among young and old, conveying truth in alluring forms and 
with a graphic power that will fasten itself on the mind when 
abstract statements are forgotten. 


APPLETON’s ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN SUM- 
MER Resorts. Including tours and excursions, with maps. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a timely book, and contains just what everybody 
desires to know about “Summer Resorts.”” It is very accurate 
and contains the latest information to date. The arrange- 
ment of the text is excellent. The relative attractiveness or 
prominence of objects and places, is shown by putting the 
names in either italics or black letters. The illustrations are 
numerous, and show the reader correct views of the different 
resorts. 


Lazy Man’s Work. (A novel.) By Frances Campbell 
Sparhawk. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 377. 
** Leisure-Hour Series,’’ No. 122. Price, $1.00. 


This is an interesting story, and well told. Some unusually 
fine passages occur in it, which show the subtle influences 
which control the life of many a voyager in this world’s jour- 
ney. This book will tend to keep alive the interest the read- 
ing public have come to feel in this popular “‘ Leisure-Hour 
Series.”” It is remarkable that so many really good works of 
fiction have been grouped by the publishers into one continu- 
ous series of books. The typography is excellent, and the 
binding very tasteful and attractive, in the new colored covy- 
ers, in which the recent books have been issued. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The New Testament, as lately revised, has been issued by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, in a very neat 16mo edition, 
with black cloth covers. The lines run across the full page, 
and, while the type is compact, it is distinct and | enough 
not to weary theeye. The attractiveness of the edition must 
make it very desirable. 

— Rosecroft, by W. M. F. Round, recently published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, is a,good, old-fashioned story, in which 
sentiment plays its part, and in which there is an abundance 
of the faith in Christianity not always apparent in the modern 
novel. The scene is laid in a town near Boston, and the 
characters are, in the main, typical New England ones. Those 
that are not are drawn with equal distinctness, and are all 
representatively American. One of the most strongly individ- 
ualized of the last mentioned is Rachel “‘the kitchen saint.”’ 
She is an ex-slave, tall and muscular, with a character which 


combines a talent for shrewd observation with the simplicit 
of the believing child. Calvin Bartram is the village man-of- 
all-work, and is the true product of Yankee institutions, 
obliging, kind-hearted, manly, and self-reliant ; and Susan 
Dyer is one of those shiftless, eceentric persons who sometimes 
strike a false note amid the general harmonious thrift of New 
England life. The book takes its name from the house of a 
newly-married couple, of cultured tastes, Robert and Mary 
Linton, who come from the city to live, and who bestow the 
fanciful name of Rosecroft. 


— Henry A. Sumner & Co., of Chicago, Ll., have just pub- 
lished a poem by A. Mabel B. Fitch, entitled Madaline. Itisa 
book elegantly printed, in red-line borders, and tastefully 
bound. The poem is divided into ten cantos, and presents 
the heroine in a series of well-drawn poetical pictures. The 
preface is as follows: 


“ My Madaline, I’ve drawn, as best I ht, 

A portrait of thy character, its faults and all, 
With truth’s own pencil ; making it more true, 
Perhaps, than beautiful ; few may admire, 
And very many, doubtless, will condemn ; 

Yet I will trust one here and there may see, 
Looking beneath the faulty surface lines, 

A spirit they can understand and love.” 


THE N. E. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

[At the recent graduating exercises of this important insti- 
tution, presided over by Dr. Tourjée, Secretary Dickinson gave 
the diplomas, prefacing the act with the following valuable 
address. | 
My Friends of the Graduating Class: 

After a few more formalities connected with the exercises of 
this day, you will be graduates of an institution devoted to the 
cultivation of the science and art of music. As you go out 
from this school to practice what you have learned, it will con- 
tribute to your success to remember that all branches of 
knowledge may be reduced to writing, and that all forms of 
activity have but one ultimate end to success. By a proper 
study of the phenomena about us and within us, we are finally 
led to know that one cause produced them all. By a right ex- 
ercise of our faculties in acquiring knowledge, and in doing 
what the wants of life require to be done, we finally bring our- 
selves into that state of self-control which may well be called 
education itself. If these things are true, there should be no 
limit to our efforts in gaining knowledge and mental strength. 
With this understanding, graduating from the schools means 
simply that we are about to enter upon independent work for 
more knowledge and more power. ' 

Music, since the middle ages began, has been set apart by 
itself as a distinct science, and has been considered to be only 
one of the liberal arts; yet Plato, and many of the masters of 
his time, classified under the term music all that part of educa- 
tion which relates to the cultivation of the mind. With these 
ancient teachers, gymnastics and music were the two great 
branches of practice and learning, which included all the nec- 
essary means to a complete and harmonious development of 
the physical and spiritual natures of man. But when used in 
this sense, gymnastics included more than the mechanical ex- 
ercise of the different organs of the body, and music was not 
limited to the science and production of harmonious sounds. 
Under the former were included a knowledge of all the condi- 
tions of physical health and beauty. There was included, 
also, skill in the performance of those physical exercises by 
which health and beauty are produced. Under the latter were 
implied all those topics which call our attention to a study of 
external things as the expression of the wisdom, goodness, 
and power of their great author; of the nature and origin of 
our ideas; and of that wonderful faculty by whose activity we 
are enabled to associate our ideas with their proper signs. 

Music, considered as an art, is a language. Its use enables 
the mind to express its own character and its own states. The 
first step in acquiring a knowledge of any language, and a 
facility in its use, is to become master of the ideas to be ex- 
pressed; then should follow a careful inquiry for those prin- 
ciples which control the different forms of expression. 

It was a favorite saying of the great educator, Comenius, 
“That language and things should be studied together.”” Ed- 
ward Everett said that the signs of thought are so intimately 
related to thought itself, that the proper study of any language 
in its highest form is the study of the processes of pure intel- 
lect. Viewed in this light, it appears that the scholar in music 
must be a scholar in all forms of knowledge. He must be ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of material things, that he may 
perceive the relations upon which physical beauty depends, 
and experience those emotions which it is adapted to excite. 
He must be conscious of his own power, and know the princi- 
ples from which spring all his activities, that he may realize 
the beauty and dignity of his own nature. And then he must 
be familiar with the laws of association by which signs of 
things are bound to things signified, that he may communicate 
to others in the best manner his own thoughts and emotions, 
the determinations of his own will. Musical sounds, however 


ideas, can never please, nor stimulate one to live a more intel- 


ligent and noble life. 


agreeable, if wanting in that which constitutes expression of |™®'Y 


It is said that music, as an art, has made great progress iv 
this country during the last fifty years, but as a science it has 
been comparatively neglected, except in a few favored local- 
ities. If this neglect continues, the art itself, like that of 
teaching, dissevered from a close relation to those great prin- 
ciples of human nature upon which it should be founded, will 
be in danger of degenerating into a meaningless formality. 

As you go forth to teach or to practice the divine art you 
have chosen to be the object of your attention, let me urge 
upon you the necessity of devoting yourselves most earnestly 
to the acquisition of all that knowledge and all that training 
of the faculties which will contribute to a true success. Re- 
member that wisdom, goodness, and power are the three ele- 
ments of character, and that a perfect character is the ultimate 
end we are to keep steadily before our minds in all our efforts 
after knowledge and discipline and skill. 

If you remember these things, you will bring great honor to 
the distinguished school of music in which you have received 
your training, to the skillful instructors who have done you 
faithful service, and to that art which has for its object to 
please and ennoble. May you be eminently successful in pro- 
moting the cultivation of this art in the family, in the school, 
and in the church, so that you may not only communicate, to 
all who may be subjects of your instruction, the knowledge 
and skill which you possess, but that you may incite them to 
live a higher and purer life. 

And now in behalf of the faculty of the New-England Con- 
servatory of Music, I have the honor of presenting to you these 
diplomas as testimonials of your learning and skill in the sci- 
ence and art of music, and of your preparation to teach them 
to all who may be so fortunate as to become your pupils. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Tue Woop QuEstion.—A man agrees to saw two piles of 
wood into sticks 16 inches in length. The first pile is com- 
posed of sticks 4 feet long, while either surface formed by 
the ends of the sticks is 8 feet square. The second pile is 
composed of sticks twice as long as those in the first pile; but, 
as its corresponding surfaces are but half as many feet square, 
he finally agrees to saw this pile for the same money that he 
gets for sawing the first. The price agreed upon for sawing 
the first pile being $1.00 per cord, at what rate per cord does 
he saw the second ? 7 

The sticks in the first pile being of ‘‘ regulation”’ length, 
the pile answers the usual description of “‘cord-wood,’’ save 
that it is twice as high, one cord being piled upon the other. 
This pile the man agrees to saw for $1.00 per cord, the terms 
of his contract requiring two cuts per stick. For this he gets 
$2. The second pile contains 128 solid feet, with sticks of such 
length that the sawing according to contract involves the 
labors of sawing five-fourths of acord. For this he also gets 
$2. Hence we have this question in Proportion: “‘ If a man 


gets $2 for sawing five-fourths of a cord of wood, what does he 
get per cord ?”’ stated, in brief, as follows: 


5:4:: $2: $1.60. Ans. C. R. B. 


[The question in this problem is, in substance, At what price 
per cord does the man saw the second pile? C, R. B. admits 
that this pile contains just 128 solid feet, or one cord. The 
man is paid $2 for sawing it. The question has nothing to do 
with the comparative amount of work in sawing 8 ft. and 4 ft. 
wood. In a mathematical problem, language must be inter- 
preted literally. Neither ambiguity of expression nor ary- 
thing but the strictest literal interpretation can be allowed. 
—Ep.] 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 177.—Two equal forces act on a particle at a cer- 
tain angle, and have a certain resultant; also, if one of the 
forces be reversed and doubled, the resultant will be the same 
as before; find the resultant of the two resultants. 

Wapakoneta, O. WILLIAM HOOVER. 


PROBLEM 178.—A was the 7th son of his mother, and was 
born on the 7th day of the week in the 7th month of the year, 
the 7th tomy! of the decade, and the 7th decade of the century: 
How old is he now ? BF. P. P. 


PROBLEM 189.—Required, the greatest possible number of 
hills of corn that can be planted on a square acre,—the hills 
to occupy only a mathematical point, and no two hills to be 
within less than 34¢ feet of each other. J. W. CoyLes. 


PRoBLEM 180.—The area of a segment is 2545.85, the radius 
is 50: required, the number of degrees in the arc. (See 
Schuyler’s Surveying and Navigation, page 166, example ) 


— Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures, since the 
productions of nature are the materials of art.—Gibbon. 


—A Providence school committeeman, addressing a pri- 
school, talks about hornets. ‘ Did any of ever see 
ahornet?”? Up went a little girl’s hand. ‘‘ Where did yoy 


ever see a hornet?” “In the country, on a cow; you kn, 
horns are the hornet o 


a cow’s horns, and on the ends of the 
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(Centinued from page 59.) 


woman will redeem society from the waste of its noblest re- 
sources. Twenty years in the future we can imagine that 
American women will be sensible, and both sexes united to re- 
publican ideas and the simplicity which represents them. So 
may it be. 


Mrs. Howe’s address was listened to with marked interest, 
Her remarks upon the frivolity of women were so sensible and 
timely that they were most appropriate to the occasion and 
the subject. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


The attendance was as large asin the afternoon, every seat 
and much of the standing-room being occupied. After excel- 
lent singing by the choir, Professor Bloch recited Schiller’s 
Diver,—first the English translation of Bulwer, then the Ger- 
man original, in an admirable manner. He was warmly ap- 
plauded, and responded with a recitation of the ‘‘ Seven Ages 
of Man,” from Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


Following this, Mr. Wallace Bruce, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
delivered his popular and finely-descriptive lecture on 


The Landmarks of Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. Bruce first spoke of the noble Gothic monument erected 
in Edinburgh in 1844, to perpetuate the memory of Scott, de- 
scribing it as a fine work of genius and art, perfect in its pro- 
portions, and a credit to its designer and to Scotland. The im- 
mediate surroundings, and the noble scenery and historical 
associations of the vicinity were described at length. In the 
midst of this blended history and beauty, it was befitting that 
a nation should testify its gratitude and appreciation by rais- 
ing a memorial to him whose career was a romance, but also a 
positive benefaction to his country. After alluding to the in- 
scription on the monument, the lecturer said it was especially 
befitting that this memorial should stand between the old and 


the new town of Edinburgh, for Scott stood emphatically be- 
tween the past and present. He entered upon the stage of lit- 
erature just in time to rescue the romance of feudal times 
from oblivion. 

After Scott turned his attention to prose composition, bis 
romances followed each other in quick succession,—one work 
seeming only an introduction to another. In his twenty 
‘*Waverley”’ novels and five great poems, we have a complete 
history of Europe, from the time of the Crusades and Peter 
the Hermit, down to the time of men still living. Let any 
one arrange these works in their historic order, and read them 
with care, and in them will be found the main events of seven 
centuries, together with vivid pictures of the every-day life of our 
remote ancestors. In these different works, taken in the order 
of historical events, we have instructive word-pictures of the 
struggles of the crusaders; of the condition of western Euro 
when it was emerging from barbarism into the light of Chris- 
tian civilization; of southeastern Europe when its civilization 
was sinking into barbarism; of the Saxons; of Bruce and his 

andson; the contests of clans; English war of the Roses; of 

eudal life on the border, in England, and on the continent; 
the state of Scotland during the civil war; of the times of 
Elizabeth, Raleigh, Bacon, and Shakespeare; of Charles L., 
James I., Charles II., and Cromwell. In Old Mortality we 
meet the old Scotch Covenanters. In the Pirate we have 
many superstitions handed down by the Scandinavians; in the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, charming pictures of Scotch domestic 
life. The Antiquary takes us to the very commencement of our 
own century. So of all others of the works of Scott; in every 
one may be found important historical facts, and valuable and 
interesting incidents that long since would have been forgot- 
ten had Scott not rescued them from the 

Mr. Bruce then spoke of Scott’s famous residence, “‘ ts- 
ford,” which he called a wonderful romance of Scott’s crea- 
tion, He also spoke of Scott’s generosity, affability, and the 
innumerable little traits that endeared him to his friends. 
He said Scott not only excelled in description of scenery, but 
also in a correct appreciation of life and its motives. His 
power of investing his characters with reality has never been 

assed by any other writer of fiction. 

he lecturer showed that a good many of the thrilling scenes 
and descriptions in Scott’s novels were founded upon actual 
fact and incident. Many of his characters had a positive ex- 
istence, and some of the creations of his genius are even more 
real than the historical scaffolding that surrounds them. An- 
other great merit in Scott, was that his life was pure, and there 

not an immoral sentiment in all his books. He was always 

consistent. In his works he teaches purity; he was hospitable 
and he teaches and practices hospitality; he was patriotic, an 
he teaches patriousm. Mr. Bruce then spoke of the Scott 
Centenary celebration in 1871. He drew a fine contrast between 
the career of Napoleon Bonaparte and that of Scott, greatly to 
the disadvantage of the former; and closed his lecture with an 
— and enthusiastic tribute to Scotland and her distin- 
guished son. 


Mr, Bruce delivered his lecture without the aid of manu- 
‘cript, and in an earnest and effective manner. He had the 
Close attention of the audience throughout, and won frequent 
and hearty applause, 

President Mowry closed the exercises with a few remarks. 
In summarizing the meetings, he said there had been addresses 
and papers from five practical teachers, three superintendents 
of great educational force, and four distinguished lecturers. 


FOURTH DAY — Frmay Mornine. 


The session opened with devotional exercises, led by Rev. 
Geo. S. Pratt, of St. Albans. Reports of committees were then 
called for. The Committee on Honorary Members reported the 
names of Governor Farnham of Vermont, Hon. J. L. M. Curry 
of Virginia, and President Garfield, who were elected. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read and referred to the Finance 
Committee. It showed a deficiency due the treasurer of 
$220.89. 

The report on Teachers and Teachers’ Places was made by 
Mr. Huling. But two applications for teachers had been re- 
ceived, while several teachers had applied for places. 

T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, referred to the proposed interna- 
tional exhibition in Boston, in 1885, and introduced a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee of two mem- 
bers from each New-England State, and four members at large, 
to see that the progress of education in this country is repre- 
sented in that exposition. The resolution was adopted. It 
was voted that the official heads of the educational interests 
in each New-England State constitute six members of this 
committee, the other members to be nominated by the president. 

The president announced that the Institute is really and 
practically the exponent of the New-England system of educa- 
tion, while the National Association has especial charge of the 
educational interests of the West and South; and urged that 
as Many members of the Institute as possible should attend 
the annual meeting of the National Association at Atlanta, 
commencing July 19. Dr. Smith, of Texas, seconded the re- 
marks of Mr. Mowry, urging New-England teachers to attend 
the Atlanta meeting. ' 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, for the Committee on Educational 
Periodicals, reported a resolution recommending the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, PRIMARY TEACHER, and EDUCATION to all 
educators, as follows: 


Resolved, That we deem it the duty of the members of our profession to 
become familiar with the most advanced theories and approved methods 


of teaching, and to inform themselves in respect to current educational | P 


literature, and that we therefore recommend to all teachers to take one 
or more of the able educational journals or periodicals now published in 
our country. We especially recommend to the earnest support of the 
members of the American Institute of Instruction, the JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION, THE PRIMARY TEACHER, and that latest outgrowth of the 
scholarship of the teachers of our own and of other lands, the excellent 
bimonthly, EDUCATION. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, for the Committee on Nom- 
inations, reported the following list of 


Officers of the American Institute, 1881-1882. 


President—William A. Mowry, Rhode Island. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry Barnard, Conn.; Henry K. Oliver, 
Mass.; Samuel S. Greene, R I.; Ariel Parish, Conn.; John D. 
Philbrick, Mass.; Hiram Orcutt, Mass.; Charles Northend, 
Conn.; Merrick Lyon, R. I.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Mass. ; 
C. B. Hulbert, Vt.; C. C. Rounds, Me.; A. P. Stone, Mass. ; 
John Eaton, D. C.; B. G. Northrop, Conn.; T. B. Stockwell, 
R. L; D. N. Camp, Conn.; J. W. Dickinson, Mass.; D. W. 
Jones, Mass.; D. B. Hagar, Mass.; N. L. Bishop, Conn. ; 
Daniel Leach, R. I.; A. G. Boyden, Mass.; J. H. Hanson, Me; 
E. A. Hubbard, Mass.; M, H. Buckham, Vt.; E. J. Cum- 
mings, Mass.; J. L. Curry, Va.; A. D. Mayo, Mass.; Edward 
Conant, Vt.; J. W. Webster, Mass.; Sarah E. Doyle, R. I.; 
Celeste E. Bush, Conn.; W. J. Corthell, Me.; Augustus Morse, 
Conn.; Albert Harkness, R. I.; C. P. Rugg, Mass.; R.S An- 
drews, R. I.; W. E. Eaton, Mass.; H. T. Fuller, Vt.; D. W. 
Hoyt, R. L.; H. B. Sprague, Mass.; R. Woodbury, Me.; F. F. 
Barrows, Conn.; L. W. Russell, R. I.; S. W. Mason, Mass. ; 
F. D. Blakeslee, R. I.; Ellen Hyde, Mass.; Judah Dana, Vt. ; 
J. G. Scott, Mass.; A. W. Edson, Vt.; H. P. Warren, N. H.; 
Elbridge Smith, Mass.; Mrs. Laura C. Mead, Vt.; Mrs. R. A. 
Esten, R. I.; J. D. Bartley, Vt.; H. M. Harrington, Conn,; 
J. F. Blackinton, Mass.; H. E. Sawyer, Conn.; J. W. Patter- 
son, N. H.; Geo. T. Littlefield, Mass.; I. N. Carleton, Conn. ; 
Larkin Dunton, Mass.; 8S. W. Landon, Vt. 

Secretary—George A. Littlefield, Mass. 

Assist. Secretary—Augustus D. Small, Mass. 

Treasurer—George A. Walton, Mass. 

Councillors—B. F. Tweed, Mass.; M. G. Daniell, Mass. ; 
John Kneeland, Mass ; W. O. Fletcher, Me. ; A. J. Manchester, 
R. L.; A. P. Marble, Mass.; J. Milton Hall, R. I.; J. 8. Bar- 
rell, Mass.; J. C. Greenough, R I.; E. R. Kuggles, N. H. ; 
W. H. Lambert, Mass.; Frank A. Hill, Mass. 


The list reported was chosen by ballot. 


Necrology. 


Mr. Charles Northend, of New Britain, Ct., for the Commit- 
tee on Necrology, made the following report: 


When, a year ago, we assembled at Saratoga, a spirit of deep sadness 
came upon us, as on the first morning of our meeting it was announced 
that one * greatly honored and beloved, who had come to address us, had 
suddenly been called to a higher sphere. As we came together at this 
time, a spirit of deeper sadness pervaded not only this body, but our 
whole country, from the knowledge that the life of the honored President 
of the United States, whom we 80 fondly hoped to see and hear on this 
occasion, was in a precarious condition from the murderous attack of an 
assassin. By these sad providences how forcibly are we impressed with 
the uncertainty of life and the certainty of death. Since our last annual 
meeting four of our membership have been called from earthly scenes 
and labors; but while we may lament this loss, we may also find occasion 
for an alleviation of our sorrow in the consciousness that they all died full 
of years and full of honors. Like shocks of wheat fully ripened for the har- 
vest were they gathered in, all having passed the limit of three-score-and- 
ten, and all having done good service in the great work of education, and 
all having left behind them 
« Footprints on the sands of time” 


* Rev. Dr. Sears. 


| gospel be inculcated and enforced; 


oan Sop oetinass and cheer of those who follow on, and “ a little longer 

Of all whose decease it has been my duty to chronicle during the last 
five years, no one has occiipied so pone ent a position in relation to th 
Institute and its work as one who has been called from’earth the presen 

ear, —the last but one t of those who took an active part in the organiza- 

on and early support of this Institute,—who was its first secretary, 
for several successive goons its presiding officer. That man was the | 
Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston; and the only survivor of all who took an 
active part in o izing this Institute is the honored Henry K. Oliver; 
whose name and influence have always been connected with every good ef- 
fort in the cause of education. It is a great pleastire to know thathe is with 
us to-day, and that we may hope to hear words of wisdom from his lips. 
While many of us will assoc the name of our revered friend with an 
article to found in many of our educational books, entitled “Two 
ways of Telling a Story,”’ we all know that his way has always been that 
in the cause of trath and right. 

I will at this time only res the ~~ vate | resolutions for your con- 
sideration, with the hope t our friend,;—and the friend and co-worker 
of our deceased friend,—Gen,. H. K. Oliver, will favor us with a few re- 
marks in this connection: 

Whereas, Since our last meeting, our Heavenly Father, in His Infitiite 
Wisdom, has removed from earthly scenes and labors the late George B. 
Emerson, one of the founders of this Institute, and the last save one of ita 
original friends; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as members of this Association, have special reason 
for holding the memory of Geo. B. Emerson in grateful and lasting re- 
membrance for the early and successful efforts made by him and his as- 
sociates to secure to our country the great and important benefits which 
have already resulted from this organization during the last half-century, 
and which will continue to be felt through all coming time. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Emerson not only has the cause of 
education suffered the loss of one of its earliest and most devoted friends, 
but the community the loss of one whose life and character were those 
of a Christian gentleman of the purest type, whose influence for more 
jane | three-score and ten years has Coon manifested in favor of every good 
work. 

Resolved, That we extend to the daughter and connections of our de- 
ceased brother assurances of our high regard for his life and character, 
— re £. our sympathy with them in the great loss they have been 

ure, 


After a few appropriate remarks from Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
resolutions on the death of David Crosby and Nathan Bishop 
were read and adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That in the death of the late David Crosby, our profession 
has lost one of its most faithful and consistent members, the cause of edu- 
cation an earnest friend and worker, this Institute a valued member, and 
the community an excellent citizen. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of our deceased friend and co- 
laborer, assurances of our respect for his character and of our sympathy 
with them in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That in the decease of the late Nathan Bishop, LL.D., for 
many years a member of the Institute anda life-long friend of educational 

reas, we are called to mourn the loss of one whose influence was ever 
with us and for us in our efforts for popular education. 

Resolved, That_in a long and active life Mr. Bishop labored with untir- 
ing zeal for the pr tion of education and every good cause by which in- 
telligence might be increased, suffering alleviated, or the principles of the 


Ways ready with purse, as well as 
voice, to carry into effective operation the measures he advocated for the 
benefit of his fellow-beings. 

Resolved, That assurances of the high esteem in which we held the life 
and character of our deceased friend be communicated to his family, 
with assurances of our sincere sympathy in the sore trial they have been 
called to endure. 


Mr. Northend presented the following biographical sketches 
of the deceased members: 


GEORGE B. EMERSON. 


GEORGE BARRETT EMERSON was born at Kennebunk, formerly a part 
of Wells, Maine, on the 12th of Sept., 1797. His father was a physician 
of prominence, and always interested in the schools of his town and 
vicinity. 

The early years of the subject of this notice were spent partly in the 
humble district school of the town, and partly in the work of the farm 
and garden; and the benefits of the latter were felt for good through sub- 
sequent life, and well would it be for many of the yoath of our times 


if a portion of their time and attention shall daily be given to manual 
labor on the farm or in the workshop. 

When 15 years of age young Emerson became a pupil at Dummer Acad- 
emy, Newbury, Mass., where he finished his preparatory college studies, 
having been previously instructed by his father. At the age of 16 years 
he entered Harvard College, from which he was graduated in 1817, having 
among his classmates the Hon. Caleb Cushing, the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Rev. 8. J. May, and other men of note, His 
close application to study while in college bmg injurious to his eyes, 
from which he suffered, more or less, during life. During his college 
course Mr. Emerson taught, for brief terms, district schools in his native 
town, and also in Bolton, Mass. In 1817, after graduating, he took charge 
of a private school inthe town of Lancaster, Mass.,a position he occupied 
for two years with marked success and to very great acceptance. After 
this he discharged the duties of a tutor in Harvard College in both the 
mathematical and Greek d ments. Having decided to make teach 
his life-work, he was, in 1821, placed in charge of the English High Schoo 
in the city of Boston, being its first principal. His success here was de- 
cided and highly gratifying, and while in this situation he succsefully 
tested two favorite theories,—one, that an a 1 to the sense of honor in 
his pupils might, to a great extent, take the place of corporal i 
ment; and the other, that a spirit of material helpfulness might be sub- 
stituted for as of em on. 

In 1823 he rea ed his position in the High School, that he might yield 
to the wishes of his friends in opening a private school, in | , for 
young ladies. Such was the confidence in his ability that his friends 

edged to him an annual salary of $3000, then the — salary paid in 
Rion England for teaching. The number of his pupils was limited to 32, 
and his full, and applicants for its advantages were al- 
ways waiting for admission. 

Mr. laren took an active part inthe formation of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, was its first » and su uently and for 
several successive years its president, and afterward one of the yvice-presi- 
dents until the time At times, and perhaps 
more, he gave valuable lectures ore the Insti \. : 

To thoes 9 who remember that excellent school manual, Colburn’s First 
Lessons in Arithmetic, the first, and in my bumble opinion, one of the beat, 
if not the best, books of the kind ever published, it may be no small 
to say that its author, Warren Colburn, consulted Mr. Emerson at every 
step in its napeeenete and that while the work was in MS. it received 
that best of all tests, a school-room trial by Mr. Emerson. That little 
book for which Mr. Emerson did so much was the pioneer book in pro- 
moting mental operations in the performance of thmetical problems. 

In 1830 Mr. Emerson took an ve interest in organizing the Boston 
Society of Natural History, of which he was made president in 1837. He 
was chiefly instrumental in securing a geological survey of the oe 
legislative os ae, with Dr. Dewey, took charge of the 
work. 

with the late Bishop Alonzo 
1843 Mr. Emerson becam 


1846 Mr. Emerson pu a valuable treatise 
and Shrubs of Natural Seem in Massachusetts,” of which an 
edition was publish 
It was to the cause of ular education that Mr. Emerson devoted 
ha tside duties to his own school. He 
the establishment of 


to codperate with 
forty. years as a successful teacher, 


+H. K. Oliver. 
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| School and the Schoolmaster. This was, at the time, the most comprehen- } 
sive and nearly the only work on education published in this country. In : 
| 
j 
the Massachusetts Board of Education and obtaining the late Horace : i! 
Mann as its first secretary. He was also for several years an active and ; 
valuable member of the State meant, and was ever ~ J wa: 
| wor secretary. 
| retired from the business, and i 


= 
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In a memortal address a Christian brother * says of him: “ Few men of | nal, Montreal papers, Providence Press, St. Albans Messenger, 


his litera uisitions and tastes, coming rovidentially into just his 
ition, ake all to resist the temptations to +4 easy, graceful, cultured and the Associated Press. 
dieness. But he held that every man’s working powers,—his material At 2.30 Prest. Mowry called the meeting to order, and intro- 


ossessi »— great all,and of whatever sort, are given 
to be weed, tones oe , responsibility from which there is no|duced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spoke of the grand mission 


escape. Andso his years, to the very last, were filled to the brim with of teachers,and was loudly applauded. 
cones generati ha to hold him i te- ’ 
At the conclusion of her remarks, Prest. Mowry read the 
following poem, which was written the previus day, and 
handed to him. The band led in ‘Federal Street,’’ and the 


company with his wife spent a season of travel in Europe. In a letter to 
the Oriter, a few years ago, he said: “ The greatest mistake of my life was 
that I so early retired from the active work of the school-room.” But 
though he left the teacher's work, he did not lose his interest in educa- 
tonal affairs; but was ever ready, with a pen, to do what he —_ 
for the advancement of knowledge and science. e was many times 
honored by being a member of le rned bodies, and in 1859 his alma mater 
P conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
In the highest and best sense, Geo. B. Emerson was a great good man. 
Noble in form and bearing, cordial in manner, always and every where the 
true gentleman, he commanded, as he well merited, the highest respect 
and confidence of all within his influence. What he did for the promo- 


*8. 8. Constant. 


ay, and p The Boston World's Exposition, 1885. vast congregation joined in the grand chorus: 
than two-score, can a no adequate tien <= ‘the — souayes “3 Ss The president announced the names of the committee to for the loved who sleep #0 well 
rf ed en as Geo. B. Emerson, Horace Mann, Hen Tears > gold ; 
any guest at this time, Henry K. Oliver, with | represent the cause of education at the proposed Boston Under the go 
' 
and influence of such men as 1 have named. high} Maine, Hon. N. A. Luce, Augusta; M. A. Fernald, Orono 
having aroused the public normal schools, | New Hampshire, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Concord; H. P. War- Rise, quick, enshrine to-day 
teachers’ institutes and educational qmsoslations. with all the appliances | Ten, Plymouth. Vermont, Hon. Justus Dartt, wersnacstes We cannot speak,—we can but pray. 
and advantages which come to teachers of the present day. Let us, then,| M. H. Buckham, LL,.D., Buriton. Massachusetts, Hon. J. W. God , O comrades, true and tried ! 
my friends, not forget what we owe to such men as I have named, bat| Dickinson, Boston ; T. W. Bicknell, LL.D., Roston. Rhode The whitening harvest-fields are wide ; 
may we ever hold them in grateful remembrance as the pioneers in the/ 7.744 Hon. T. B. Stockwell Providence ; J. Milton Hall, In earnest toil be brave and strong, 
great and noble work of arousing the public mind from a state of apathy E P i 4 2 C ti ‘t H B G Northrop, Hart- "Till comes life’s last glad, even song. 
which so greatly prevailed, and securing to our land the great benefits of | /sq., 1 rov ence, ‘onnecticult, Hon. Bb. &. P, ble Gen. Olt » 
ford; H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport. The singing was led by the venerable ‘ren. ver, who is 


our present educational progress and high school privileges. 


DAVID CROSBY, 


late, and for many years, of Nashua, N. H., will be remembered by many 
who have attended our meetings for the last few years. He was boro in 
Hebron, N. H., Sept. 1, 1807, and died in Nashua, greatly lamented, on the 

26th of February, 1881, at the age of 73 years. 
Mr. Crosby's early advantages were quite limited, being mainly such as 
the humble district school of the times afforded. But, meager as these 
{ ere, they were sufficient to awaken a desire for higher attainments, and 
to satisfy this he pursued a ratory course of study at Meriden (N. H.) 

Academy, followed by a colle course at Dartmouth. 

: At an early day Mr. Crosby decided to make teaching his life-work, and 
ovens more than half a century of earnest, continuous, and 
efficient labor. Itis no small commendation to say that forty-five years 

of his professional life was passed in Nashua. 
of . Crosby, one who knew him well says: “He was a Christian 
teacher, not ‘ righteous overmuch.’ He did not put on any sanctimonious 
affectation; he did not do or say aught for the sake of seeming religious. 
His religion was much more inside than outside. ‘Truth in the inward 
* so vitalized and filled his - 4 and motives that his whole outer 
. ve impressed by it. He was clear and unhesitating in deciding ques- 
5 tions of duty because be reasoned with simplicity and directness. ith 
¥ him, to be right was to be both safe and invincible. This habitual con- 
sciousness of obeying his convictions of right was the source of a manly 
self-respect and self-reliance. This trait not only inspired the confidence 
; and respect of his papils, but its silent influence tended strongly to de- 
. &§ velop the same of a manly self- and self-reliance in the char- 


: Mr. Crosby possessed the rare but very desirable faculty of helping his 
most helping them least; instead of removing their ‘ak. 
‘or them, he directed them how to use their own abilities in solving or re- 


At Large: J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, Ct. ; J. L. M. Curry, the author of the tune ‘* Federal Street.’’ 
Va.; Robt, Allyn, ill.; H. i. Rev. Charles Van Norden then led in anappropriate prayer, 


Award of Premium from Bicknell Fund. asking God to save the President and deliver the country from 
Mr. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, for the Committee on the|all trouble and disgrace ; after which, Mrs. Howe’s * Battle 


Bicknell Fund, reported the award of the first premium of $40} Hymn of the Republic’? was sung with grand effect. 
to Rev. George T. Packard, of Maine, for an essay on “* What| President Mowry delivered an address, alluding to the cir- 


May Fairly be Expected of the American Common School.”’ cumstances of President Garfield’s expected visit. 
He was followed by Gov. Farnham, Gov. Littlefield, Hon. J. 


Report of the Com. on Resolutions. W. Patterson, Judge Deavitt, C. C. Coffin, and T. D. Adams, 


Mr. Stockwell, for the Committee on Resolutions, reported | after which the audience sang, “‘ Praise God, from whom all 
as follows: blessings flow,”’ and President Mowry declared the Institute 
Resolved ‘ekia dhe ustactntes of 08 which wine the methods adjourned for one ing one of the most successfui meet- 

ucation deter 
of all true teaching api tralaing are to be derived by the careful study of ings which it has ever held. 
the physical and rational nature of the child; that the highest interests 0 k Reception. 


the individual, of society and the State require that educational plans and 
fe As a delightful close to this useful meeting, a public recep- 


nen — 4g be adapted to the varying capacities and aptitude of chil- 
ren and youth. 
Resolved, That the course of studies required as a means for the educa- e members of " 
tion of the child is such a collection and arrangement of objects and sub- tion was tendered in the evening to th the Iu 
of wers the child into right activity,| stitute by Gov. Farnham and Hon. and Mrs. W. C. Smith, 
order 0 eir natural development. 

pee erat That the acquisition of ideas from the objects of thought | ®t the residence of the latter. From 8.30 until 11 the spacious 

po meee | ane age the acquisition of the best expression | rooms were thronged. After the formal reception the guests 
n speech an ng. 

*" Resolved That ke the school is what the teacher makes it, it is necessary | were left to enjoy themselves about the grounds, which 
that the schools should be under the charge of trained teachers, and, as | were artistically lighted with colored lanterns and locomotive 
teachers cannot fully eccomeses the ends of the school except they head-lights, or to find their way to the dining room, where 


i moving them for themselves.” Mr. Crosby was in full sympathy with his Bn. 

their work, and had the power them with con tidence chat A refreshments were served. The more democratic visitors 

themselves, and cause them to feel that wi a ta done they | ander the sapervision of trained superintendents who shall secure for the | who preferred to remain in the park were entertained by the 
° could do. “ Me knew step of the way they had to travel. | teachers the means for doing their work, and who shall give them 4/ citizens of the town with a display of fireworks. 


and it was his delight to cheer them in despondency, counsel them in 
perplexity, help them over hard places, and assure them that tenacity 
of purpose, patient waiting, and persevering industry would ultimately 


Who cao estimate the influence for good of such a teacher in more than 
two-score years of patient, faithful service? The hundreds of pupils edu 
cated by him and trained for life's duties are now diffusi e benefits 
and blessings of his teachings, in various parts of our land, and long in 

‘ coming time will the life and teachings of David Crosby, the faithful 
t teacher and the Christian gentleman, manifest themselves in the lives of 
mulititades ef those more or less closely brought within their influences. 


NATHAN BISHOP 

; was born at Vernon, N. Y., on the 12th of “August, 1808, and died at Sara- 

; toga, N. Y¥., on the 7th of August, 1880. His father was a farmer, in com- 
fortable circamstances, with a large family, of children, and Nathan, 


cordial support in the faithful performance of their duties. ‘Another agreeable feature of the meeting was the excellent 
Resolved, That we recognize it to be a fundamental princi le in any sys- ag 
tem of education, that it must be adapted to the real Peds of those w >| music rendered by the Ransom Guard Band in the public park. 
te be that, = The was er high and reflected great 
schools should aim to furnis: e Republic industrious, skillful, obe-| eredit on the conductor, Henry W. Hatch. 
dient, thoughtful, and patriotic ltisens, and thet we these| _ 10 fact, the public welcome Was, every unqualited 
results. wished, and tended greatly to make the meeting the unqualified 
comprise such se ons from ure, an ence as 8 man . 
afford to the pupil an attractive introdaetion to the true study and appre- je will long be remembered by the y educators in at 
ciation of those different departments of knowledge. tendance. 
nce an ue oughout eve on t on is essen’ 
ts perpetuity, the General everneaas should assume its share of the re- The following, among others, were present at the various 
sponsibility and codperation with the several States in the establishment | sessions of the Institute: 
and maintenance of an effective system of public schools in every State 


being the oldest son, was under the necessity of working hard. Though we believe that the of the public lands 
; shou devoted to the consummation of that pur \e . J. Alger, Burlington, Vt. . RK. ck, For ve, Or. 
at an early day he manifested = taste for books and a desire to Gln)" Resolved, That we recognize the increasing Soe of the U.S. Bu-| H. M. Adams, Springfield, Mass. Miss M. J. Howard, Springfield, Ii}. 
knowledge, he was 18 years of age when circumstances favored ¥-|reau of Education in the work of diffusing educational intelligence, of | Marcus Ames, Providence. pve) R. G. Huling, Fitchburg, Mass. 
7 ing home and becoming a [== in Hamilton Academy, N. Y., where he| generating, in all sections of the republic, a correct public sentiment in| D. W. Abercrombie, Saxton’s Riv., E. C. Hewett, Normal, Ill. 
ay em for college. But during these eighteen —_ he had done much | reference to popular education, and of simplifyin and unifying the va-| T. D. Adams, Westerly, K. I. R. M. Jones, Philadelphia. 
storing his mind with knowledge, having, by kindness of a neigh-| rious school systems of the country and we Genpesk for it, in the further | Thos. W. Bicknell, Boston. D. W. Jones, Boston. 


E. F. Jones, Springfield, Il. 

. Kneil, Crown Puint, N.Y. 
M. A. Kneil, Westfield, Mass. 
. Kneeland, Boston. 

A. M. Kilham, meg N.Y. 


: bor, free access to a li of considerable size. 

L. In 1837, when 29 years of age, he graduated from Brown University, 
having by his own exertions earned the means for defraying is college 
ex 2 b graduating at a more advanced age than that of most 

4 co _ raduates, he was undoubtedly the gainer from having a maturity 

of mind that enabled him to g and comprehend more fully the sub- 

jects of study. As evidence of b high standing, and the estimation in 

which he was held by the coll facalty, he ved the game to 

a tatorship the year after uating, — tion he held for one year. 

i In 1839 he was elected superintendent of the public schools of the city 


ay me of its plans, the cordial support of all friends of education. | N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn. 

R » That we are under d@ obligation, and we desire to recog-| A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. T. 

nize our great indebtedness, to M. H. Buckham, LL.D., His Excellency | M. H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt. 

Governor Faruham, President Mowry, Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL.D.,| H. B. Blackwell, Boston. 

C. C. Coffin, Esq., Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D.,| J. D. Bartley, pamingien. vt. 

J.C. Greenough A.M., I. J. Osbun, , A. M. Small, A.M., Mrs. Julia | J. 8. Barrell, Cambridgeport, Mass. . Keneston, Attica, I 

Ward Howe, Wallace Bruce, Gen. H. K. Oliver, and Prof. 8. 8. Bloch, | Alfred Bunker, Boston. . F. King, Boston. 

for their words of wisdom and guidance, of cheer and encouragement; and J. F. Blackinton, E. Boston. Rev. Cath. Lent, Dover Plains, N.Y- 

we hereby pledge ourselves to heed the former and treasure the latter. Mrs. E. F. Bowles, Somerville, Ms. S. W. Landon, St. Albans, Vt. 
Resolved, That the unfeigned tude and hearty thanks of this Insti-| C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. G. A. Littlefield, Boston. 

tute are due and are hereby rendered to the officers and employees of the} O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. W. H. Lambert, Malden, Mass. 

Central Vermont railroad, for their comprehensive plans and t eir untir- | Miss KE. M. Barnes, Nashville, Tenn. A. G, Leavenworth, Castleton, vt. 

ing zeal and uniform courtesy in carrying them into effect, for their| W. L. P. Boardman, Boston. H. H. Lincoln, Boston. 

hearty response and liberal second to the wishes and 8 estions of our| Miss Ruth R. Burritt, Phila. Gov. Littlefield, Rhode Island. 

committee of arrangements, and for their unmistakable determination Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Boston. Mrs. H. M. Miller, Concord, N. H. 


REE 


of Providence, a position he filled to great acceptance and with marked 
ability for fifteen years, during which he effected many and great 
changes and improvements in the schools under his charge. He left 
Providence in 1854, to accept a similar tion in the city of Boston. 
Though Mr. Bishop remained in Boston bat little more than a year, he 


a accomplished a work, especially in the direction of securing better | to leave nothing undone that might promote the success of this meeting ; | S. H. Brackett, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Caleb Murdock, Boston 
A schoolhouses improvement in schoolhouse architecture. hile in| to the various railroad and steamboat lines, for their coJperation in pro-| F. E. Burnett, Houston, Tex, Aug. Morse, Hartford, Conn. 
Boston Mr. Bishop was honored with the degree of LL.D., from Harvard | viding for our prompt, safe, and cheap transportation ; to the citizens of | Oliver F. Bryant, Woburn, Mass. W. A. Mowry, Providence. 

tT College. In 1855 Mr. Bish removed to New York city, and devoted | St. Albans, for their cordial welcome and generous hospitality; to the| J. L. Curry, Richmond, Va. 5 A. D. Mayo, Boston. 

t himseif to benevolent operations. By ma he was brought into con-| Methodist society and the hotels, for their ample provisions for our tem-| Edw. Conant, Johnson, Vt. ~ 8. W. Mason, Boston. 

i. nection with a large fortane, which, with the full val and codpera-| poral wants ; to the Congregational society, for the use of their beautiful | D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. C. F. Northend, New Britain, Ct. 
; tion of his noble wife, was freely expended in works. For many | and commodious house of worship ; to the choir of the Congregationai | Aaron B. Clark, Burlington, Vt. B.G. Northrop, Clinton, Conn. 
4 years he did excellent service as a member of the “ State Board of Charities| church, for their very acceptable assistance in the service of song ; to| W. Colegrove, N. Y. City. 1. J. Osbun, Salem, Mass 
qi and Corrections,” in which —— he won the high 4 of all denom-| His Excellency Gov. Farnham, and the Hon. W. C. Smith, for the recep- C. Goodwin Clark, So. Boston. H. K. Vliver, Boston. 
j inations of Christians by untiring and unselfish efforts for the good|tion so courteously tendered ; to the officers of the Institute and the| G. J. Cummings, Monson, Mass. J. W. Patterson, Hanover, N. H- 
t of others. committee of arrangements, for their anwearied labor in planning and | N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City. Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn- 
} 


At the commencement of our civil war Mr. Bishop was, wisely, se- 
‘ lected as one of the Executive Board of the United States Christian Com- 
# ‘ mission, and in this capacity his services were of immense value. So in- 
: defatigable, faithful, and usefai was he in this position that he was, in 


consummating this unusually instructive and attractive meeting ; and to| W. C. Crippen, Johnston, Vt. J. W. Patten, Providence. 
the local committee of arrangements, Mr. 8. W. Landon, chief, upon] H. C. Carpenter, Lewes, Del. A 

whose executive ability and indefatigable zeal in seoesees and provid- cour? Deavitt, Montpelier, Vt. J. A. Page, Boston. 

ing for the innumerable details of this meeting, its 1 movement | E. H. Davis, Woburn, Mass. Barrett Potter, Calais, Me. 


1872, appointed, by General Grant,a member of the Board of Indian | from beginning to end has largely depended. Q. E. Dickerman, Boston. Mrs. W. E. Rawson, Providence. 
resulting rrection of man great buses reso rem Justus Dartt, Ascutn _H. 
into the department. He was made one of a commission to after arks by the president, who ex M, Dill, 


t the Indian Territory to investigate the state of affairs, and on this 


be suffered from material which he fully Dickinson, Newtonville, Mass. F. W. Riley, Marlboro, Mass. 


pressed great pleasure and satisfaction with the arrangements “ 
Mrs. R. A. Esten, Providence. G. F. Robinson, Kennebunk, Me. 
made by the people of St. Albans and the railroad for the) 5" Eagerly, Fitchburg, Mass. ©. P. Regs, New Redford, Mass. 


J. 
Mr. Bishop was an active member of many boards ized for Chris-| meeting, were unanimously adopted. A.W » Randolph, Vt. T. M. Reynolds, Montreal, 
effort, and in every such position he was most and efficient. T. M D., Boston. Ww. W. Swith Hanteville, Tex. 
a representative of the Evangelical Alliance, he was appointed, with FRID Arr Gov. Farnham, Vt. A. D. Small, Salem, Mass. M 
Wa. E. , and others, on a com to AY ERNOON,—OPEN-AIR MEETING. Geo. L. Fox, New Haven, Conn. H. E. Sawyer, New Britain Conn. § 
view of our | that empire greater religious The J. W. Freese, Cambridge, Mass. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. - 
mass meeting on the park proved a great success, and Richmond Fish, Syracuse,N.Y. B. Stockwell, Providence. 
In person he was tall and dignified and courteous in manner, fitting finale to the public exercises of the Institute. As early ra Me. Pa. 
ho Commanded the respect and admiration of all who came within his per-|as 1.30 the grand stand and seats began to fill, and at 2.30|G.T. Fletcher, Auguste, Me. 8. M. Stern, N. Y. City. s 
Mz. Bishop was early taken into the confidence of Mr. Vassar, founder | Were crowded full, while hundreds were obliged to stand about | % Gr Atmel; Bleck River, Ark. Easy Stickney, Cheisen. = 
forming the plans and de-| the outside, making, at a low estimate, at least 3,000 people. | C- 0. Gove, New Haven, Vt. Miss, 5. A. Stevens, Nashville, Ten. 
} tails of that je and‘aseful institation, and for several years he was one - : P Byron Groce, Roxbury, Mass. Rev. J. B. Turpin Warrenton, Va. ! 
of the mest active and i members of Previous to the meeting the band played several selections. | Mrs. F. L. Galusba, Johnson, Vt. Miss A. E. Tyn M.D., Providence. 
was, in the best Gov. Littlefield, Gen. H. K. Oliver, Hon. J. W. Patterson, | D. W. Ho t, Providence. R. Woodbury, Castine, Me. 
‘sims, who spent long and useful ife, consecrated. im 8 Julia Ward Howe, Hon. W. C. Smith, C. C. Cofin,| Frank Hill, Mass. Welly 


Prof. A. Parish, Rev. G. Van Norden, Judge Deavitt, and|J. 8. Hayes, Somerville, Mase. M. P, White, Washington, D- C. 
Mrs. Geo. Wilkins, vt. 
representatives of the JouRNAL OF Epucation, Boston Jour- Miss g il. 


| 
his will and gave his time and talents. e 
j rom the scenes of earth and from great usefulness, will long live 
i the rich influences of a rare devotion to the work of his Divine Master. 


July 14, 1881. 
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OHIO EDUCATORS AT PUT-IN BAY. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-second annua! meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Put-in Bay, June 28, 29, and 30. The 
attendance, though not so large as last year, was good; and 
much credit is due the officers and executive committee for 
their consummate arrangements, and the interesting exercises 
of the occasion. ; 

The first day was devoted to the Superintendents’ Section, 
of which Maj. W. J. White, of Springfield, was president 
Major White, in delivering his 

Inaugural Address, 
congratulated the Association upon its return, after two years 
pilgrimage, to the endeared associations, pleasing memories, 
and beautiful retreat of Put-in-Bay. He delineated, in a 
pleasing style, the objects and advantages of the meeting, and 
predicted, in his own forcible and happy manner, the beneficial 


effects which would result to the school system and to teach- 
ers themselves in consequence thereof, He directed the at- 
tention of the Association to the sources of adverse criticism 

ainst the public-school system. the character and influence 
of these criticisms, and drew definitely and clearly the lesson 
of wisdom which these criticisms taught. He pointed out the 
way in which public criticism redounded to the highest inter- 
ests of education, and exhibited the strength and solidity of 
the system, which had grown and developed beneath the 
focused light of the full blaze of the Argus-eyed public. He 
believed it the duty of teachers not to contemn criticism, but 
to search out the attitude of the public mind toward the public- 
school system, to discover the deep, underlying truth which 
prompted the criticism, and to turn to advantage that which 
was meant for injury. Hecited the strong utterances that had 
been made during the year derogatory to the results of the 
public-school system, pointed out their origin and the logical 
inference to be drawn therefrom. He marked out the duty of 
the members of the Association, and the triumph that should 
crown their fidelity. He pictured the high interests committed 
to their keeping, and expressed his abiding faith in the perpe- 
tuity of the supremacy of the public-school system. His 
address throughout was strong, manly, and eloquent, and was 
well received by the Association. 


School Examinations. 

The next paper was read by Supt. H. N. Mertz, of Steuben- 
ville, on ‘School Examinations.”” He said there was prob- 
ably no educational instrument about which more conflicting 
opinions have been held than examinations. Many teachers 
are ready to condemn the whole system, yet all were making 
use of one method or another. The very nature of school- 
work compels their use. No satisfactory substitute has been 
offered, nor is any likely to be offered. The only ques- 
tion is, How shall the examinations be conducted so as to se- 
cure the maximum of good with the minimum of evil? The 
first purpose which suggests itself for which examinations 
are held is to determine a pupil’s fitness for promotion. He 
believed in frequent examinations for promotion because it 
prevented nervousness. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by J. E. Sater, of 
Columbus. He called attention to the criticisms that have 
been made upon our public-school system because of the 
faulty methods of examinations. Too much time, he said, 
was given to examinations alone, and not enough to the devel- 
opment of the child’s powers. He criticised both oral and 
written examinations separately, but believed that the |two 
taken together would result in good. The attainment of real 
mental power and not high class standing should be the 
incentive to study. 


The Clerical Work of the Teacher, 
a paper read by Hon. Thos. W. Harvey, of Painesville, called 
attention to the work connected with school examinations, 
and the making of reports for schoo! statistics. He believed 
that examinations should be as few as F epee ws that the work 
of the teacher might be diminished. He criticised the use of 
monthly examinations, and expressed the opinion that the de- 
sired results would be reached with fewer. He also discussed 
the question as to whether the teacher ought not to have very 
much to do with the promotion of pupils. He did not believe 
that teachers should be permitted to make reductions in mak- 


ing out per cents. He recommended that the monthly enroll- 
ment should be taken as a basis of comparison, and that teach- 
ers should furnish figures for preparing proper statistics. 

The discussion of Mr. Harvey’s paper was opened by Supt. 
A. J. Rickoff, of Cleveland. He sympathized with teachers 
who are compelled to keep, and at the end of a laborious year 
to foot up, the daily register, but if the matter and form of the 
statistics be well chosen they do not greatly add to the burden 
of the teacher, and will certainly make rich returns for all they 
cost. In — cities statistics are often intensely interest- 
ing to those who will read them. For instance, in Cincinnati 
it has been, for twenty-five years past, uniformly demonstrated 
that the child who spends nearly one-half of his time in the 
study of German, for the first four years of his attendance at 
school, reaches the sixth year of his course one year earlier 
than his fellow who gives his attention to English studies 
alone. The importance of such a problem in education surely 
cannot be questioned. 


Our Public Schools— Their Future. 

On the second day Prof. John Ogden, of the Ohio Central 
Normal School, Worthington, president of the General Asso- 
ciation, delivered his inaugural address, on ‘“‘The Future of 
our Public Schools,”’ of which the following is a mere abstract. 

R. G. White says, ‘‘ Our public schools are a failure. Crime 
and vice have increased, year after year, almost with the de- 
velopment of our public schools.”” In 1887 Samuel Lewis be- 
gan to preach school reform in Ohio; Horace Mann did like- 
wise in Massachusetts. Is the work of these men all a failure ? 
In 1864 the Chicago Convention passed a resolution denounc- 
ing the war asa failure. But Grant (not Grant White) said, 
to Richmond.”’ So should we ery, ‘‘On to Richmond.” 
Our cause is just, and our enemies numerous; hence we 
should be vigorous in the prosecution of our work. These 
frequent assaults will only make our final triumph more glori- 
ous, and triumph we shall, Our system, it must be admitted, 
is weak and faulty, but this should not make us weak. One 
of the remedies for the faults of our system, is to have a State 
Board of Education to act in conjunction with the State School 
Commissioner. We should also have county supervision and 
State normal schools, Prof. Ogden then discussed, at great 
length, the normal-school question, and urged teachers to 
continue their pleading for these profession! institutions, 


Mental Science. 

The paper on “‘ Mental Science for Public-schoo] Teachers,’’ 
by Prof. W. H. Scott, Prest. of Ohio University, Athens, was 
listened to with the profoundest attention. The following is 
an abstract. [This abstract we have failed to receive.—Ep. ] 
The ideal psychology yet unpublished, Dr. Scott said, was in 
manuscript-form, and the author of it was present (referring 
to Dr. A. Schuyler, of Baldwin University, Berea). 

The discussion of the question was opened by Dr. Tappan, 
of Gambier. He combatted the theory that courses of study 
must be based upon the order of development usually given; 
namely, observation, retention, and reason. The child has all 
these faculties of the mind, and they all grow and develop 
simultaneously. 

Dr. Schuyler was then called out, and performed a number 
of experiments illustrative of mental phenomena, and ex- 


plained to teachers the methods of studying psychology. 
The discussion was continued by Dr. Henkel of Salem, 


and Dr. Hancock of Dayton. 
The Spirit of the Teacher, 

by E. F. Moulton, of Warren, was the next paper. The sye- 
tem of systematising of our schoolmen is so excessive that 
nothing but system is left. We have too much system. 
Teachers must be full of spirit in their work, and must be 
thinkers and toilers. Many can impart knowledge, but few 
can educate. Many can instruct, but few can develop. 

Prin. C. L. Loos, of Dayton, opened the discussion. He re- 
garded the success of the teacher as dependent upon his own 
work. Teachers are too much in the habit of expecting boards 

nts, pupils, committees, etc., to be a band 
‘of cruelty to teachers. He be- 
lieved that teachers should progress; should continue to study 


after they have begun their work. ‘* What lack I yet ?”’ should 
be every teacher’s motto. The discussion was without man- 


uscript or notes, and was well received. 
State Assistance. 


Hon. D. F. DeWolf, State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
delivered an address on “State Assistance.’’ The Commis- 


sioner has been very zealous to secure school legislation, but 
thus far all his efforts in that direction have been thwarted. 
He believed that the State ought to make some provision 
for the education of the teacher ; and instead of urging, in 
addition to the establishment of normal schools, county 
supervision and the township bill, but one of these measures, 
at one time, ought to be asked for, and teachers everywhere 
should be united in their efforts to secure its passage. He 
asked that a committee be appointed to codperate with him in 
bringing one of these measures before the legislature. 


The question, ‘‘ How to Secure School Legislation,” was dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. John Simpson of Mansfield, Dr. John 
Hancock of Dayton, Dr. E. F. Tappan of Gambier, ex-Com- 
missioner J. J. Burns of Columbus, R. H. Holbrook of Leb- 
anon, and others. 


In the evening the teachers had the pleasure of listening to 
a lecture on ‘“* Wonderland, — the Yellowstone, or National 
Park,”’ by William I, Marshall, of Springfield, Mass. . 


English Literature for the Schoolmaster, 
by Hon. J. J. Burns, was the first paper read on the third day. 
By English literature he meant the literature of a form of 


opeeei born over a thousand years ago in Angle-land, and still 
alive and growing, with an appetite for its fellows like that of 
Aaron’s rod. The sounds for which its written marks stood 
when the language was first intrusted to the keeping of bor- 
rowed letters have, in the lapse of time, no doubt, widely 
changed. They are not now uniform on the tongues of men 
over vast stretches of latitude and longitude, still we call the 
language English, whether spoken from the platform by a 
Dickens, or Proctor, or Phillips, or Beecher; warbled from the 
stage by the raging prima donna ; shrieked from the stump by 
the member from the Cohosh Deestrict; harshly consonanted 
y ye pedagog who has a conscience about silent letters, and 
likewise a cold in his head; or liquidly voweled by our South- 
ern girls, whose vocal organs are not frozen up six months of 
the year, and who, happily, have escaped the snare of the elo- 
cutionary fowler. Widely and etymologically, literature is the 
sum of all that has been presented to the eye by the use of 
letters,—whence the name. In a limited sense it comprises 
poetry and novels,—mental creations; both, however, territo- 
ries of indefinite boundaries. It is not easy to draw a clear 
line around what writings should be termed literature in the 
commonly received sense, nor is it important. But whatever 
takes its peculiar verbal form and character from the writer, 
either by his originality of material, — if that can be done, — 
his way of combining material, giving the structure beauty 
and symmetry from an infusion of his own soul; strength, or 
grandeur, or weakness and littleness, from building into it his 
own character, is a literary work. It may be a Paradise Lost 
a Hamlet, a ‘‘ One-horse Chaise,” an elegy, or a page of vivid 
description in a scientific treatise, 


Science as a Means of Culture, 
was discussed by Prof. C, E. McVay, superintendent Mt. Healthy 
schools. At certain periods of the world theology occupied 
the attention of the people; at another, art; then literature; but 
at the present it is science. In order to be cultured it is nec- 


essary to know little of many things, but much of one. Our 
knowledge must be limited in science, as the field is too broad 
unless the person is a specialist. It opens up an avenue for 
the presentation of a subject that is too much neglected in 
these days of Bible prohibition. We ought to do something 
to counteract the teachings of disbelief in God. 


The annual address was delivered by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, 
of Cleveland. 

Officers of the Association. 

Ungraded Section: President — Supt. Thos. A. Pollok, 
Miamisburg. Secretary—J. C. Kinney, Norwalk. Treasurer 
—C, C Davidson, New Lisbon. 

Superintendents’ Section: President—J. M. Goodspeed. 
Vice-President—C. W. Cornell. Secretary—C. E. 

General Section: President—J. J. Burns, Columbus. ice- 
President—H. J. Clark, Oberlin. Treasurer—A. G. Farr, 
Columbus. zecutive Committee—C. W. Bennett, and H. 8. 
Doggett. 

The usual! resolutions of thanks were adopted; also a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the president appoint a committee of five 
to codperate with the State school commissioner in securing 
school legislation. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in malarial troubles, 
and in administering quinine. It has done well in my hands. 
Springfield, Ill. W. S. McBurniz, M.D. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &-CO., New-York 


Over Oue_Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, é&c. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
EVERYTHING 


to poet our improved School material. 


1@ Send for Descrip 
, containing 184 p, and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful 


BAKER, PRATT & 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


tive Circulars, and for a sample of the Al 
Agents Wanted 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


A Gallop Among American Scenery. 
Pp mlar History of the Translation of the 


“~o 60, half Scarborough § A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y $1 
First Lessons in Greek. 12mo, pp. 1 roam. 
bh 
1 
1 


tical and Exegetical Commentary on 

Farm Festivals. Ill., 8vo, cl. - - - 
Beauty in Dress. t6mo, cl. - - - - 
Longfellow Leaflets. Ill., 12mo, pp. 108. 
To the Central African Lakes anc 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Governwent. Subsc. 
Anthropology. An introduction to the study of man. 
Manual of Commercial Correspondence in Freneb. 
Appleton’s Hand-books of Summer Resorts. = - - 
Annals of Brookdale, a New-England Village: a Novel. 
Truth in 12mo. - - - - - 

arper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. - - 
‘The Comparative New Testament. Largel2mo. - 
Cobwebs and 12mo,cl. - - 
Count Aginn de Gasparin. - - - - 
Poems from an Editor’s Table. 8q. 16mo, pp. 133, cl. 
Work and Play. 12mo, pp. 400, cl. - - 
The Moral Uses of Dark Things. 12mo, pp. 360, cl. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. - - - - 
Notes on Exodus. 12mo, pp. 600,cl. - - - 
Notes on Leviticus. 12mo, pp. 480,cl. - - - 
Our River (The 
German, Flemish, and 
The Georgians. Vol. III. 12mo,cl. - - 


Sinner and Saint: a Novel. - - - 
The Story of the Manuscripts. 12mo,cl. - - 
The History of Christianity. 12mo. - 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. 3d ed., enl., 16mo, cl. 
Ideality in the Physical Sciences. With steel portrait. 
Republic of blics: or, American Federal Liberty. 


Companion to the Revised Verrsion of New Testament. 


The Salon of Madame Necke (Mother of Mme. de Staéil. 


lish Bible. T J Conant 
Book of Exodus. J G Murphy 


1 = 
ack. 2 Mag cl. J Thomson 


. .. 8vo, pp. 302, el. - G D Leslie 
itch Painting. 98 ills.,12mo,cl. Buxton & Poynter 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 

Many physicians are using Compound Oxy- 
gen in their practice, and with remarkable suc- 
cess. One of them writes : “‘ My patient has 
now been under treatment about four weeks. 
His condition at the time of beginning the treat- 
ment was very unfavorable indeed ; he was very 
feeble, severe cough, expectorating pus in con- 
siderable quantity ; he suffered with night- 
sweats ; al! of his friends considered bis friends 
considered his case as hopeless. Every symp- 
tom has improved; his cough is very much 
better; his strength and general appearance 
has improved a hundred per cent.; in fact 
he has the appearance of a new man.”’ Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases and ful! information, sent 
free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

At this season of the year, when repairs in 
school-houses are being made, it is well to re- 
member that you will get first-class Blackboards 
that are durable at very reasonable prices by 
employing J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broad- 
way, New York, have just issued A New Man- 
ual of General History, with particular atten- 
tion to ancient ard modern civilization, with 
numerous engravings and colored maps, for 
the use of colleges, high schools, academies, 
ete, by John J. Anderson, Ph.D. The prom- 
inent and characteristic features of the author’s 
series of school histories have won for these 
books a large share of public favor, and have 
secured their introduction into a great number 
of schools in every part of this country. The 
aim of the author in this new manual has been 
to make a complete course of history sufii- 
ciently brief for such educational institutions 
as have not the time to take their students 
through separate text-books on the different 
nations, but desire a course that can be com- 
pleted in one or two ordinary academic terms, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I am glad to see Mrs. 
Hopkins’s advertisement in your columns, for 
I have unlimited confidence in her superior 
ability and accomplishments, and in her pos- 
session of those high moral and affectional 


ualities which fit one to be the guide of youth. 

should be glad to see her at the head of an 
institution for the instruction of those intend- 
ing to be teachers, that she might inoculate 
their minds and hearts with a portion of her 
own excellent gifte as a teacher, and her en- 
thusiasm in the cause of education; and any 
youth who may enjoy ber companionship, over- 
sight, and instruction will be peculiarly favored. 

Henry F. @TON. 
Office Supt. of Bcbools, New Bedford, Mass. 


On the first page of Tax JouRNAL of this 
week will be found the important announce- 
ment to teachers, by A. S. Barnes & Co., of A 
Brief History of Ancient Peoples, with an ac- 
count of their Monuments, Literature, and 
Manners. The chapters on Manners and Cus- 


toms, and the Scenes in Real Life, represent 
the people of history as men and women sub- 


ject to the same wants, hopes, and fears as 
ourselves, and so bring the distant past near to 
us. The Scenes, which are intended only for 
reading, are the result of a careful study of the 
unequaled collections of monuments in the 
London and Berlin museums, of the ruins in 
Rome and Pompeii, and of the latest author- 
ities on the domestic life of ancient peoples. 


The general divisions on Civilization, and Man- 
ners and Customs, were prepared by Mrs. J. 
Dorman Steele. Her long devotion to, and 
enthusiasm in, historic research have given to 
these subjects the charm of romance and the 
accuracy of fact. This will prove to be one of 
the most valuable of Barnes’s famous one- 
term series of Historical Text- Books. 


Ir will interest readers of the four already- 
published volumes in the useful series of “‘ Ap- 
pletons’ Home Books”’ to known what may be 
expected during the coming publishing season. 
Practical subjects like house-building and fur- 
nishing, and home-gardens and grounds, have 


thus far been treated. In-door life and socia- 
bility will be discussed in ‘‘ Amenities of 
Home,”’ “‘ Home-Keeping,’’ ‘‘ Home Amuse- 
ments,’”’ ‘‘ Household Hints,’’ ‘‘ Home Decora- 
tion,’’ “‘ Home Nursing,’’ and ‘‘ Home Refine- 
ments.”’ 


For Savte.—School furniture, desks, tables, 
ete., made to order by Ross, and in excellent 
condition; also a valuable Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, a Stellar Tellurian. 
whole or part of the above will be sold low. A 
good opportunity is afforded school committees 
to purchase an outfit at small expense. Ad- 
dress Henry Williams, 18 Concord Square, 
Boston. 327 tf 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
| reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
| pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 315zz 


THE pen, the pen, the Falcon 

What boon so rich to mortal h 
The penman’s comfort, merchant's aid, 
The master’s helper, scholar’s need, 
The statesman’s weapon, lawyer’s dart, 
Reporter’s staff and friend to art, 

The thé medal always took, 

The Falcon made by Esterbrook. 


CEPHALINE will prevent convulsions in in- 
fants while teething. 

Tue Reason Wuy. — The tonic effect of 
Kidney-W ort is produced by its cleansing and 
purifying action on the blood. Where there is 
a gravelly deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy 
= disordered kidneys, it always cures. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
(P) New York City. 


ONSPECTUS iistox 


Vol. XIV. —No. 3. 


“A Wonderful Work.” 


of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Address 
321 


CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New York, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ee Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


1701 Ohestn 
PHILADELPHIA.” 


©. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 196 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begios Oct 6, Application at 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
A.M.; after that from 12to1P.m. For circulars, apply to 

326 m R. R. RAYMOND, Principat. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 
and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term ns September 15. Send for calendar. 


318 j eow TOURJEE, Musio HALL, Boston. 


S.S.HAMILL 


AUTHOR 

“SOTENCE of ELOCUTION” 
Reopens his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 15. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 
Summer Normal School of Languages. 


Write to 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 Madison Avenue, 


821 tf NEW YORK. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


addressing the students of the National School ofElocu- 
tion and Oratory, said: ‘‘ The speaker or orator must 
study qualities of voice and manner as the sculptor 
studies form; and as the painter, form and colors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.”’ The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Niueteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart 
ments. Summer Term July 5, Fall Term Oct. 3. nd 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec., i416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 316 1 (mM) 


CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational A sociation, 


AT ATLANTA, GA., 
July (9th, (881. 


OLD DOMINION 


have made arrangements to issue Special Tickets to 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Steamers 
leave PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, foot of Braocn 
STREET, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 
3 P. M., connecting for Atlanta. 


AT NORFOLK with Virginia and Ten- 
messee Air Line via Lynchburg and 
Bristel, 


AT PORTSMOUTH with Atlantic Coast 
Line, via Weldon, Wilmington, and 
Augusta. 


AT RICHMOND with Piedmont Air Line 
via Charlotte. 


Steamers have elegant Passenger Accommodation, 
and the Table is equal to first-class Hotels. 


Tickets can be had at Pier 26, N. R., foot of Beach 
Street ; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Air Line, 303 
Broadway ; Office of the Associated Railways, 229 Broad- 
way ; or at the General Office of the Compary, 197 
Greenwich Street, New Vork. 


327 b W. H. STANFORD, Sec’y. 


WANTED. 


Goop Tres, Vol. 1., No.8, Address by postal, 


PUBLISHER GOOD TIMES, 16 Hawiey St., Boston. 


CLARK’S NEW METHOD 


REED ORGANS. 


This wonderful book still sells largely, year after 

ear, and seems to be a permanent success, A good 
nstructive course, very ne selections and arrange- 
ments of Reed Organ Music, account for the favor in 
which it is held. ce, $2.50. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book Choirs 
Anew book £ Singing Schools, ( 0. Emerson, 


A new book & Trios 2 Female BY 
Voices. 0. Perkins, 


Amateur Orchestras should send for Winnar’s 
Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to six instru- 
ments, or QUINTET ORCHESTRA (5 books, ea. $1.25). 


The New Opera. — OLIVETTE (50 cts.); THE 
MASCOT ($1.00); BILLEE TAYLOR (50 cts.); are 
_— everywhere, Fine editions, and wonderfully 
cheap. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


325 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful : 
they provide the best and c method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


) 
. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th Bt., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need hers will please state the tfications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN —~ 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
esses for ev epartment of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS 
and Fore eachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


240 az (1) 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

382 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Coll » Schools, and Fami 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and ernesses. Call on or address 
ROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 2z 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many Principals for Acad- 
emies, Grammar and High Schools; Professors for Col- 
leges, Universities, and Normal Schools,—Preparatory, 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Lan es, etc. ; 
a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for 
English and French, Singing; etc. The season opens 
finely. 25 calls in two days. Almost aver mall brings 
some calls. Good Teachers should send s for ap- 
plication-form, at once. ress L. B. LA 

322 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Gated States 


Agency make it the best avenue So 
to situations in the 
Send stamp for application-form to [823q) 


NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, 


Brinson & Co.; Portland Me. 
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Children follow through the wet; 
Tis not here,—still yonder, yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet. 


What is life? A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore: 
Gay we sail, it melts beneath us; 
e are sunk and seen no more, 


What is man? A foolish baby; 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing, 
One small grave is what he gets. 
— Thomas Carlyle. 


FLOATING GARDENS IN THE VALLEY 
OF CASHMERE, 


The magnificent valley of Cashmere is 5,800 
feet above the level of the sea, and the lake of 
Srinagar, whieh is one of its finest ornaments, 
is remarkable for its floating gardens. This is 
the way the inhabitants establish them: 

After choosing the places that seem conven- 
ient, they plant, in the water, branches of pop- 
lar of seven or eight yards in length, in two or 
three rows, at four or five yards’ distance from 
each other, according to the size they intend 
for their plantation; and then collecting plants 
from the lake with their roots, they interlace 
these amid those stakes; it is these plants 
which, continuing to vegetate, form the base 
of the flooring. When this is made firm, they 
extract from the bottom of the lake other 
plants, which they place on the floating mass, 
or raft, so as to raise a mound of some two 
feet in height, by about a foot and a half in 
width at the base. 

Deprived of water and exposed to the sun, 
these plants soon dry and decompose. Whilst 
they are making the rafts and the mounds, 
which are from one to two yards distant from 
each other, according to the crops that are to 
be raised thence, they sow vegetables on a little 
islet belonging to the lake and near the dwell- 
ings of the gardeners. 

Soon the larger of lower plants begin to veg- 
etate, when the cultivator takes some remains 
of the grass of preceding years, and, arranging 
it in small mounds like birds’-nests, side by 
side, plants there pumpkins, melons, squashes 
tomatoes, etc., which are nightly covered with 
mats, and some three weeks afterward these 
plants are taken up and removed to their defi- 
nite destination on one of the rafts above re- 
ferred to. 

These rafts or floating gardens last many 
years, and especially if care be taken to renew 
the poles or stakes. Generally they are sta- 
tionary, though it is easy to remove them if 

the cultivator desires to do so; of course they 
mount or fall with the ascent or descent of the 
water of the lake, as vessels rise and fall with 
the tide, but the march of vegetation is not 
affected thereby. 

The production of vegetables from this Lake 
Srinagar is very great, for in addition to this 
artificial cultivation there are natural products 
such as the roots of the lotus, which resemble 
enormous asparagus, but have not the taste or 
savor; but the seeds are excellent, and remind 
one of hazel-nuts. Nacre or water-caltrops 
abound, as well as water-lilies, of which the 
seeds and roots both are sometimes eaten; and 


besides there is a varied and abounding sup- 
ply of excellent fish. The government draws 
4 considerable income from the lake through 
the rents which are received from cultivators 
and fishermen, Cc. H. G 


es, &o. 


Normal Schools, Acade 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Adaress the Registrar. 


Ce COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W, STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 


eld, 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


JUST READY, 
NEW EDITION OF 


One Thousand Mistakes Corrected 
IN READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING, 
By PRor. LARRABEE. 12mo ; $1.00 by mail, free. 
4 3 by my ‘ Webster’ all the time.” — R. 


"'N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
87 Par 


309 k Row, New York. 


Iowa. Six Courses of 
udy. For ex tlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Guo. F. MaGouN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


eae OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
a. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


OF OF NEW YORK, 
en’ ‘or circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th Bt. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
Lan SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRaGDON, Principal. 46 az 


MEE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
mM OrnovuTT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


Wor TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WOROESTER. Both Si 
entrance examination ursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
Address RUSSELL, Principal. 
MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon ay Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular f stud 
course of s' oO years. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREBNOUGEH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 

catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAgs, 
Both Sexes 


For 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BusINEss, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schools. 325 tf 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
Or Business. Experienced teachers throug out. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school b dings, 

th comet modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zs 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


“ Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
© General Coll Course, 
© Scientific Couthe. 
Ee Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Courses Honors in Clas- 
ema 
the Sciences. 
ers’ Course for th 
been fens ose only who have 
be pene Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
a 


188 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


87) 4 day at homecasily 


Costly 


made, 
Tron & Co., Augnata, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough traction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johns , Vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and tifle 
. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 170 az 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. W. Newton, Mass. as 


ites V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster 8 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
and practical business course. 
by 


Circelar addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


The Mutual Provident 


ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


Fer the benefit of Teachers and Clergymen, 
their wives and friends. 


Home Office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the yor of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


_R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
If. Mineral Kingdom, os 84 
Animal Kingdom, oc aq 


Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches, 


Resigned to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with Schoo! and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


216 . Avery choice 
Sterling Gems. colletion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

i i By THEODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. srwano 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “‘ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It conttine a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 

. ‘Teach- 

with Books, aod. Station- 


TO 
SAVE | Sthiliine 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
THE FRER SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

and Foreign, at CLuB RATEs. Send 


A BOOK Price...........-.. 81.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
tf 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Bound Volumes 


CF — 


Journal of Education, 


1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 
SENT BY EXPRESS, ©. 0. D. 


Address 
HIBAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of umes y Dept. of Journal, 


800 WLEY 8t,, Boston. 


ORAL TEACHING: Its Pro Limit 
and Metheds. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Bostox, Mass. 


Il. 
THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, 8r. Lovuss, Mo, 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
pe 47 pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
at 15 cemts a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 


Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY; 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequeled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s caa 
be found in no other similar collection, 

H R VOICE contains 192 pages, 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
nted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by 35 cents by 

ce er dozen e cen 
mail. A single specimen copy (board covers) mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
No.5 Union | CINCINNATI, O. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 

Price per copy, 20 cts., paper covers; 25 or more 
copies, 15 cts. per copy. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
284 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BUSTS! 


We have .completed arrangements 
which enable us to furnish promptly 
“Busts " of eminent Educators, Authors, 
Historians, Artists, and heads from the 
Antique, made from correct models by 
distinguished sculptors. These Busts and 
Heads are made of Plaster of Paris, and 
present very accurate likenesses, and are 
admirably adapted to the library or to 
the school-room, and may be used either 
on bookcases, brackets, pedestals, or in 
niches. They vary in size from one foot 
to four feet five inches in height, and in 
cost from $1.50 to $50. We will send 
them boxed, by express or freight, to any 
address at prices which will be furnished 
on application. 

Among the life-size modern busts in- 
cluded in the list of two hundred or more 
subjects, are those of Horace Mann, 
Shakespeare, Washington, Pranklin, Dan- 
iel Webster, Walter Scott, Alexander 
Hamilton, A. Lincoln, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Sumner, U.S. Grant, etc. Among 
the colossal and original size pieces are 
the great works of the ancient sculptors. 
Life-size Busts of Cicero, Plato, — 
Homer, Dante, Demosthenes, Goethe. 
Raphael, Schiller, and many others in 
our list suited to niches in colleges and 
high school-rooms. Small Busts of all 
the prominent men in literature, from 
Shakespeare to Washington Irving, can 
be had at prices varying from $1 to $4. 
For list, with prices, address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


212 16 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


week in your own town. ‘Berms and $65 outfit 
$66 free. HALL & Portland, Me. 
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‘The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Applictens’ Schoo! Readers. 
4 Arithmetics. 
wachenbes’s Histories. 
Medel Cepy-Beoeoks ( 
Primary Cepy-Beoks ‘Biting Copies). 
Veoumans’s Chemistry. 
Veoumans’s Botanies. 
Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
Cemplete Price List and School Pu 


department of study, from 


terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ Ed 


Appletenus’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons ia Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compoesitien. 

Krausi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef Scheel Mauagement, 

Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, a 


Ete., 


to Colleges and Universities es, sent post-paid on application. Li 
Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Street» © Hawtey 102.4 154 Watash Av., 


PHILADELPHRI 


Invite attention to the following 
published by them: 
Cutter'’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wic Bducational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

‘The National Teachers’ Library, 

Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Standard Library Books, 

{| Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 
me Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, SRW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
a. Mm. CABLE.323 Breméf@cid St., Besten. 


With Key. axe 


THE NEW 

AMERICAN: 

«p's. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Brosewsy, 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Misteries and Readers; 
cighien’s Mistery ef Rome 
Themseeon’s New Arithmetics Algebra; 
'. cetels French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Eng- 
lish and — in En 
HMutchisen’s ysielegy and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, >» of Schools, Boston, and 

Lours H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
@™ Specimen copies 20 cents each. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St, enced 


AGENTS WANTED, for ,*“ Physical Trainin 
Children,” by P. H. CHAVASSE, Fellow of Royal Co 

of of Surgeons of England, late Prest. of Queen's College, 
is work is elegantly illustrated,and has been en- 
cdorsed by leading Physicians throughout the country. 

Rev. Dr. March, gee of “ Night Scenes in the Bible,” 
says: “ The book will come as a messenger of light, 
i eepectal life of The work 
y suita ‘or 'y agents or circulars. 
he publishers as above. 327 


pe SLOTE & 00., 
19and [21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
WACAR'S Mathematics NEW YORK. 
Hew U.S. History, 
COODRICH'’S Child’s History. 

£merican 
CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
153 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 


Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-Engiand States address 
HABRBRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
ee — Henry VIII. — Richari 11. — Richard Ul. — 

acbeth. — A Midsummer Night's Dream.— Henry ¥. 
— As You Like It. - Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othe'lo. — Twelfth Night. — 
Tre Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.— King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Wel!l.—Coriolannas. 

From Horace HOwARD Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the “New Variorum Shakespeare”: «In my 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare's Plays is 
thoroughly admirable, Noone can examine these vol- 


accuracy and scholarly completeness with ve KIN, 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. ©. STOO 
Agt. for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Bostox, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
With critical Introductions and | 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 admirable. 
Poems, selected and arranged by HENRY CABOT) 
Lopes. $1.25. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
SAMUEL ELIo7T, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
fs fully illustrated. $1.00. 

OBIES FROM THE ABABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Illus. 60 cts. ! 
SIX POPtLAR TALES. istand2dSer. Ed- 
ited by H.Canot Loncr. Llus. 20 cts. each. 
SELEOTED AR TALES. 7 Tales, 
* Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from | 
the foregoing two series. Fully iMastrated. 20 ets, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. "of the U. S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Indactive Arithmetics. 

ger’s nt Drawi Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious | ns 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 New York. 


Adams’s improved Arithme $ 65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy Snell) 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural 


Parker’s Natural (Plympton), . 1.50 
Scotts Review fistory of the Have, 10 
TZacbos’s New American Speaker 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISA 


History of English Literature, 
Ina series of Biographical Sketches 


F. 
12mo, 


Also other Histories by the came ether. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


anp EpvocatTionaL PuBLIsHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
oe supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


$1575. 


The American Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, schools of art 
and science. 


Materials. 


Hiistory Series. For schools 
jants represented in their 
‘or instruction with object 


Prang’s American Chremes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hari’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. $1.00 and gud 91.88 
Putnam’ of Atlases (i vols.), to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Sertes (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s — os B hy, (new ed. 5:00 
Brackett’s ome and Schoo 1.26 
Putnam’s ‘Art books. 5 vols., each 


Leffingweiil’s English Classics Schools, 1 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical Dletionary,” 
| Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und 1.25 
Day Poycholooy; sthetics, and 

tal Science, E 

ascom’s Men ish TAteratu 

Chadbourne’s Natural ‘Theo 30 
Le Duc’s Learnin ius. 
Putnam’s Hints Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


‘SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Be. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 

2: Union Arith. Course, Comb Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal 
Brooks’s Soometry onometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys toe the Above. eow 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 0O. 4! Publishers 
Educational 


Vol. XIV.—No. 3. 
CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Works Educational Publications. 
Well 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter’s New Ari 
Physics, 
mney'’s Zoologies, 


For and of introdaction, call upen 
or address 


New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 
Prepared 


by Prin. A. 8. Hiee@rns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EROONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 


50 | Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50, 


No acme” OF ELEMENTARY CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic, 


By MALCOLM Maovioar, LL.D. 
Full of practical, helpful instruction 

branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teac 

mail, post paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 


PORTER & OOATES, 


Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
Typ The Norm. Fourth 
“ 


s Elem. Arithmetic. Rauhb’s arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.— Buck walter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
Dunglison’s New School 
Baker’s Natural New. 
Lessons in English, and ractical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker 
Kiderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. * New Edition 
Bialr’s Rhetoric; Aevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and 
Gummere’s Surveying. cw Kevised Edition, 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


«ar Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Hawley 8t., Bostor, 


BRADBUBY’S ELEMENTARY ARSTEMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
for primary schools. 
T Ii. well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two pA of the end 


mar-school . It leads 
ves the pupil a wietge of arithmetic 


metic, and 
for ordinary | 

Parts 1. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 

reu. sent on so 
licited. Address the aebere | as above 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agents, 

499 70 Metropolitan Block, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIG@’S GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issne.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8yo, cl. 2.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
ductivn to Geodes 12mo, cloth 1 
ON THE DISEASES OF THE (A Text- 
DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 


lat cloth. 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 


-) 8vo 
WARREN’S PRE “HAND 
MILLER’S ORGANIC OHEMISTRY. 8vo,cloth. 10.00 


FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo,cl. 6.00 
RICKETT’S ASSAYING. cloth. - - 3.00 
WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. Hew edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo, cloth. 
RICK & "JOHN N’S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° ol. 1,50 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Cl in Schools. 
Price, 2 eta. each; by mail, 3 cts. a 


.6. The Sun as a Worker. 
About Combmstion. By W. 
ER & SHEPARD, 


No.1. Sugar. By W. J. Row 1 

No.2. The Yosemite Valley. By’A. P, PEABOopY, D.D. 

No.3. The English Language. B J. ROLF, A.M. 

No.4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. BY N. LINCOLN. 

No.5. The Employment of Time. By CHAS. SUMNER. 

No J.R A.M. 
L 


M. 
Boston. 


& 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC KS: 


Miaxley’s Lessonsin El Ph 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical $1.10 
BReoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chem » 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chem 70 
warts 
eckyer's vin Antrowe 1.10 


‘Me 
AINSWORTH & 


Publishers of 107 Chambe 
Dunton & 


memore 

resby’s Gree 
Catalogues, 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies aud Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


revised 
Introduc’ 


ALFRED 
nm and Sample Copy, $1.20 


DUFFEL’'S NEW FRENCH METHOD. Duffel’s French Method, 
University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Exchange, 75 cts. ; 


ELECTRIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. Supple 


ments to the Eclectic Geo; 
$4.00; add one-sixth for pos 


hies. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Full-page Maps. 225 pp., richly 


RITTER'S GHOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
RITTER’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


12mo, 356 pp. 
12mo, 220 pp. By 
ordered by mail. 


late Professor in University of Berlin, Price of each, $1.00; add one-sixth for postage, if 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 


McGUFFEY'S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


A Ph 


Reproducti 
pr on of McGuff 


ey’s Revised 
requesting it for examination with a view to 


Charts will be sent gratis to any 
oducing the charts. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M, W. TEWKSBURY, New- fing. Agent, x Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
NEW ‘Row ready: 
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